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The Telephone at the (entennial 








One hundred years after the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the infant tele- 
phone was first exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. 
Since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, mankind had sought some 
means of communicating over 
distances which unaided hu- 
man speech could not bridge. 
Drums, signal fires, runners, the 
pony express, and finally the 
electric telegraph were means 
to get the message through. It 
remained for the telephone to 
convey a speaker’s words and 


tones over thousands of miles. 

“My God, it talks!” ex- 
claimed the Emperor of Brazil 
before a group of scientists at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, 
as he recognized the voice of 
Alexander Graham Bell, dem- 
onstrating the new invention. 

Today, after a brief half- 
century, the telephone lines of 
the Bell System have become 
the nerves of the nation. The 
telephone connects citizen 
with citizen, city with city, 
state with state for the peace 
and prosperity of all. 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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“he Envoys 


ONE other saw them when they came 
Across the many-clangored mart, 
But in mine eyes and in mine heart 
They passed as might the pillared flame 
Of lightning loosened on the tombs, 
Or errant suns that wander by 
To dawn on the Cimmreli. 


Great monarchs, orgillous and tall, 
And crowned with lunes of cramory, 
They were, who preferred royally 

Full urns of pulsing gems to all :— 
The blood-warm gems of lunar wombs, 
Pale ores, and metal pavonine, 

And topaz like to leopard’s eyne. 


Their eyes lit with alien day, 

Were filled of alien worlds; their feet 
With stars and fulgers paved the street, 
And silver dust of some bright way 
Fell from their garments, with perfumes 
More strange than if vertumnal gales 
Had blown from Saturn’s molied vales. 


What embassy were they, from suns 
Of Algebar or Capricorn— 

From planets of remoter morn 

Not named in eidouranions— 

Or haply come, immediate, 

From out a four-dimensioned world 
Within the occlusive ether furled? 


They strode upon the swooning pave, 
They towered by the trembling spires, 
Tall as apocalyptic fires 

Above the peoples of the grave; 

But, sightless and inveterate, 

To mammon vowed, the throng went by, 
Encharneled ’neath an iron sky. 


Yea, blinder than the steel and stone, 
Men took not from their proffered store 
On the gift of all the gifts they bore, 
But sued for gold to gods foreknown. 

I, too, bemused, inebriate, 

Amort with splendour, could not stand 
And see them pass with empty hand. 


CLARK ASHTON SMITH 
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To the Man on the Trail 


66 UMP IT IN.” 
D “But I say, Kid, isn’t that 
going a little too strong? 


Whisky and alcohol’s bad enough; but 
when it comes to brandy and pepper- 
sauce and—” 

“Dump it in. Who’s making this 
punch, anyway?” And Malamute Kid 
smiled benignly through the clouds of 
steam. “By the time you've been in 
this country as long as I have, my son, 
and lived on rabbit-tracks and salmon- 
belly, you’ll learn that Christmas comes 
only once per annum. And a Christmas 
without punch is sinking a hole to bed- 
rock with nary a pay-streak.” 

“Stack up on that fer high cyard,” 
approved Big Jim Belden, who had 
come down from his claim on Mazy 
May to spend Christmas, and who, as 
everyone knew, had been living the two 
months past on straight moose-meat. 
“Hain’t fergot the hooch we uns made 
on the Tanana, hev yeh?” 

“Well, I guess yes. Boys, it would 
have done your hearts good to see that 
whole tribe fighting drunk—and all be- 
cause of a glorious ferment of sugar 
and sour dough. That was before your 
time,” Malamute Kid said as he turned 
to Stanley Prince, a young mining ex- 
pert who had been in two years. “No 
white women in the country then, and 
Mason wanted to get married. Ruth’s 
father was Chief of the Tananas, and 
objected, like the rest of the tribe. Stiff? 
Why, I used my last pound of sugar; 
finest work in that line I ever did in 
my life. You should have seen the chase, 
down the river and across the portage.” 

“But the squaw?” Asked Louis 
Savoy, the tall French-Canadian, be- 
coming interested; for he had heard of 
this wild deed, when at Forty Mile the 
preceding winter. 

Then Malamute Kid, who was a born 
raconteur, told the unvarnished tale of 
the Northland Lochinvar. More than 
one rough adventurer of the North felt 
his heart-strings draw closer and expe- 
rienced vague yearnings for the sunnier 
pastures of the Southland, where life 
promised something more than a barren 
struggle with cold and death. 


*Virst appeared in this magazine January 
189%. 


By Jack Lonpon* 


“We struck the Yukon just behind 
the first ice-run,” he concluded, “and 
the tribe only a quarter of an hour be- 
hind. But that saved us; for the second 
run broke the jam above and shut them 
out. When they finally got to Nuklu- 
yeto, the whole post was ready for them. 
And as to the foregathering, ask Father 
Roubeau here; he performed the cere- 
mony.” 

The Jesuit took the pipe from his 
lips, but could only express his gratifica- 


tion with patriarchial smiles, while 
Protestant and Catholic vigorously 
applauded. 


“By gar!” ejaculated Louis Savoy, 
who seemed overcome by the romance 
of it. “La petite squaw; mon Mason; 
brav; by gar!” 

Then, as the first tin cups of punch 
went round, Bettles the Unquenchable, 
sprang to his feet and struck up his 
favorite drinking song: 


“There’s Henry Ward Beecher 
And Sunday-school teachers, 
All drink of the sassafras root; 
But you bet all the same, 
If it had its right name, 
It’s the juice of the forbidden fruit.” 


“O the juice of the forbidden fruit,” 
roared out the Bacchanalian chorus— 


“O the juice of the forbidden fruit; 
But you bet all the same, 
If it had its right name, 

It’s the juice of the forbidden fruit.” 


Malamute Kid’s frightful concoction 
did its work; the men of the camps and 
trails unbent in its genial glow, and 
jest and song and tales of past adventure 
went round the board. Aliens from a 
dozen lands, they toasted each and all. 
It was the Englishman, Prince, who 
pledges “Uncle Sam, the precocious in- 
fant of the New World”; the Yankee, 
Bettles, who drank to “The Queen, God 
bless her”; and together, Savoy and 
Meyers, the German trader, clanged 
their cups to Alsace and Lorraine. 

Then Malamute Kid arose, cup in 


hand, and glanced at the greased-paper 
window, where the frost stood full three 
inches thick. “A health to the man on 
the trail this night; may his grub hold 
out; may his dogs keep their legs; may 
his matches never miss fire.” 

Crack! Crack!—they heard the fa- 
miliar music of the dog-whip, the whin- 
ing of the malamutes, and the crunch of 
a sled as it drew up to the cabin. Con- 
versation languished, while they waited 
the issue expectantly. 

“An old-timer; cares for his dogs 
and then himself,” whispered Malamute 
Kid to Prince, as they listened to the 
snapping jaws and the wolfish snarls and 
yelps of pain which proclaimed to their 
practiced ears that the stranger was 
beating back their dogs while he fed 
his own. 

Then came the expected knock, sharp 
and confident, and the stranger entered. 
Dazzled by the light, he hesitated a 
moment at the door, giving to all a 
chance for scrutiny. He was a striking 
personage, and a most picturesque one, 
in his Arctic dress of wool and fur. 
Standing six-foot two or three, with 
proportionate breadth of shoulders and 
depth of chest, his smooth shaven face 
nipped by the cold to a gleaming pink, 
his long lashes and eyebrows white with 
ice, and the ear and neck flaps of his 
great wolfskin cap loosely raised, he 
seemed, of a verity, the Frost King, just 
stepped in out of the night. Clasped 
outside his mackinaw jacket, a beaded 
belt held two large Colt’s revolvers and 
a hunting-knife, while he carried, in 
addition to the inevitable dog-whip, a 
smokeless rifle of the largest bore and 
latest pattern. As he came forward, for 
all his step was firm and elastic, they 
could see that fatigue bore heavily upon 
him. 

An awkward silence had fallen, but 
his hearty “What cheer, my lads?” put 
them quickly at ease, and the next in- 
stant Malamute Kid and he had gripped 
hands. Though they had never met, 
each had heard of the other, and the 
recognition was mutual. A sweeping in- 
troduction and a mug of punch were 
forced upon him before he could explain 
his errand. 
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“How long since that basket-sled, with 
three men and eight dogs, passed?” he 
asked. 


“An even two days ahead. Are you 
after them?” 

“Yes; my team. Run them off under 
my very nose, the cusses. I’ve gained 
two days on them already,—pick them 
up on the next run.” 

“Reckon they'll show their spunk?” 
asked Beldon, in order to keep up the 
conversation, for Malamute Kid already 
had the coffee-pot on and was busily 
frying bacon and moose-meat. 

The stranger significantly tapped his 
revolvers. 

“When ’d yeh leave Dawson?” 

“Twelve o'clock.” 

“Last night ?”’—as a matter of course. 

“To-day.” 

A murmur of surprise passed around 
the circle. And well it might; for it 
was just midnight and seventy-five miles 
of rough river trail was not to be 
sneered at for a twelve hours’ run. 

The talk soon became impersonal, 
however, harking back to the trails of 
childhood. As the young stranger ate 
of the rude fare, Malamute Kid atten- 
tively studied his face. Nor was he long 
in deciding it was fair, honest and open, 
and that he liked it. Still youthful, the 
lines had been firmly traced by toil and 
hardship. Though genial in conversa- 
tion, and mild when at rest, the blue 
eyes gave promise of the hard steel-glitter 
which comes when called into action, 
especially against odds. The heavy jaw 
and square-cut chin demonstrated rugged 
pertinacity and indomitability of pur- 
pose. Nor, though the attributes of the 
lion were there, was there wanting the 
certain softness, the hint of womanliness, 
which bespoke an emotional nature— 
one which could feel, and feel deeply. 

“So thet’s how me an’ the ol’ woman 
got spliced,” said Belden, concluding the 
exciting tale of courtship. “ ‘Here we 
be, dad’,sez she. ‘An may ye be damned,’ 
sez he to her, an’ then to me, ‘Jim, yeh 
git outen them good duds o’ yourn; I 
want a right pert slice o’ thet forty acre 
ploughed ’fore dinner.’ An’ then he turns 
on her an’ sez, ‘An’ yeh, Sal; yeh sail 
inter them dishes.’ An then he sorto 
sniffed an’ kissed her. An I was thet 
happy,—but he seen me an’ roars out, 
‘Yeh, Jim!’ An’ yeh bet I dusted fer the 
barn.” 

“Any kids waiting for you back in 
the States?” asked the stranger. 

“Nope; Sal died ‘fore any come. 
Thet’s why I’m here.” Belden abstract- 
edly began to light his pipe, which had 
failed to go out, and then brightened 
up with, “How ’bout yerself, stranger, 
—married man?” 
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For reply he opened his watch, slipped 
it from the thong which served for a 
chain, and passed it over Relden 
pricked up the slush-lamp, surveyed the 
inside of the case critically and, swear- 
ing admiringly to himself, handed it 
over to Louis Savoy. With numerous 
“By gars!” he finally surrendered it to 
Prince, and they noticed that his hands 
trembled and his eyes took on a pe- 
culiar softness. And so it passed from 
horny hand to horny hand—the pasted 
photograph of a woman, the clinging 
kind that such men fancy, with a babe 
at the breast. Those who had not yet 
seen the wonder were keen with curio- 
sity; those who had, became silent and 
retrospective. They could see the pinch 
of famine, the grip of scurvy, or the 
quick death of field or flood; but the 
pictured semblance of a stranger woman 
and child made women and children of 
them all. 


“Never have seen the youngster yet, 
—he’s a big boy she says, and two years 
old,” said the stranger as he received 
the treasure back. A lingering moment 
he gazed upon it, then snapped the case 
and turned away, but not quick enough 
to hide the restrained rush of tears. 

Malamute Kid led him to a bunk and 
bade him turn in. 

“Call me at four, sharp. Don’t fail 
me,” were his last words, and a moment 
later he was breathing in the heaviness 
of exhausted sleep. 

“By jove, he’s a plucky chap,” com- 
mented Prince. “Three hours’ sleep 
after seventy-five miles with the dogs, 
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and then the trail again. Who is he, 
Kid?” 

“Jack Westondale. Been in going on 
three years, with nothing but the name 
of working like a horse, and any amount 
of bad luck to his credit. I never knew 
him, but Sitka Charley told me about 
him.” 

“It seems hard that a man with a 
sweet young wife like his should be put- 
ting in his years in this God-forsaken 
hole, where every year counts two on 
the outside.” 

“The trouble with him is clean grit 
and stubbornness. He’s cleaned up twice 
with a stake but lost it both times.” 

Here the conversation was broken off 
by a roar from Bettles, for the effect 
had begun to wear away. And soon the 
bleak years of monotonous grub and 
deadening toil were being forgotten in 
rough merriment. Malamute Kid alone 
seemed unable to lose himself, and cast 
many an anxious look at his watch. Once 
he put on his mittens and beaver-skin 
cap, and leaving the cabin, fell to rum- 
maging about in the cache. 

Nor could he wait the hour desig- 
nated; for he was fifteen minutes ahead 
of time in rousing his guest. The young 
giant had stiffened badly, and brisk rub- 
bing was necessary to bring him to his 
feet. He tottered painfully out of the 
cabin, to find his dogs harnessed and 
everything ready for the start. The com- 
pany wished him good luck and a short 
chase, while Father Roubeau, hurriedly 
blessing him, led the stampede for the 
cabin; and small wonder, for it is not 

(Continued on Page 198) 





It is not good to face seventy-four degrees below zero with naked ears and hands 
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diary scrupulously, without missing 

a day, and, now, at the beginning 
of a new century, I am wondering 
whether I should maintain or renounce 
it. There are certain good habits, it 
would seem, as hard to break as bad 
ones, and if the practice of keeping 
a daily journal is a praiseworthy one, it 
derives no little of its virtue from sheer 
inertia. The half-filled book tempts one 
on; there is a pleasure in seeing the prog- 
ress of the volume, leaf by leaf; like 
sentimental misers we hoard our store of 
memories; we end each day with a defi- 
nite statement of fact or fancy—and it 
grows harder and harder to abstain from 
the self-enforced duty. Yet it is seldom 
a pleasure, when one is fatigued with ex- 
citement or work, to transmit our af- 
fairs to writing. Some, it is true, love 
it for its own sake, or as a relief for 
pent-up emotions, but in one way or an- 
other most autobiographical journalists 
consider the occupation as a prudent de- 
positor regards his frugal savings in the 
bank. Sometime, somehow, they think, 
these coined memories will prove useful. 

Does this ever come, I wonder? For 
me it has not come yet, though I still 
picture a late reflective age when I shall 
enjoy recalling the past and live again 
my old sensations. But life is more stren- 
uous than of yore, and when at seventy 
or eighty nowadays, no one need consi- 
der himself too old for a fresh active in- 
terest in the world about him. Your old 
gentleman of today does not sit in his 
own corner of the fireplace and dote 
over the lost years, he reads the morning 
paper and insists upon going to the 
theatre on wet evenings. Have I, then, 
been laying up honey for a winter that 
shall never come? It would be better 
were this true, I am sure, yet the mania 
holds me. 

Besides this distrust of my diaries, I 
am awakening, after seven years to the 
fact that, as an autobiography the books 
are strangely lacking in interest. They 
are not convincing. I thought, as I did 
my clerkly task, that I should always be 
I, but a cursory glance at these naive 
pages shows that they are written by a 
thousand different persons, no one of 
whom speaks the language of the emo- 
tions as I know it today. It is true, then, 
my diary has convinced me, that we do 
become different persons every seven 
years. Here is written down rage, hate, 
delight, affection, yearning, no word of 
which is comprehensible to me now. I 
am reading the adventures of someone 
else, not my own. Who was it? I have 
forgotten the dialect of my youth. 

Ah, indeed the boy is the father of the 


Fi: SEVEN years I have kept my 


The Diary Habit 


By Gevcett Burcess 


man! I will be indulgent, as a son 


‘should, to paternal indiscretions. 


And yet, for the bare skeleton of my 
history, these volumes are useful enough. 
The pages which, while still wet with 
ink and tears, I considered lyric essays, 
have fallen to a merely utilitarian value. 
I am thankful, on that account, for 
them, and for the fact that my book- 
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To Marcaret ANGLIN 


HE tears of old defeats are in your 
eyes, 
The trumpets of old victories in your 
voice; 
In you the Grecian yesterdays rejoice 
And Rome sends up her eagles in the 
skies. 
An echo of forgotten battle-cries, 
Caught up by you, is vibrant in the 
heart, 
And in the magic sessions of your art 
Again the world is dipped in royal dyes. 


Sister in soul to hero and to king, 
Your mind has traversed that enor- 
mous night 
To which the broken swords and 
crowns were cast, 
And ancient dooms of which the poets 
sing 
Resound in you, revealing to our sight 
The terror and the beauty of the 
Past. 


George Sterling. 
16K 
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keeping was well systematized and in- 
dexed. As outward form goes, my dia- 
ries are models of manner. So, for 
those still under the old fashioned spell, 
who adopt a plan of entry, let me de- 
scribe them. 

The especial event of each day, if the 
day held up anything worthy of remark 
or remembrance, was boldly noted at the 
top of the page, over the date. Whirring 
the leaves, I catch many suggestive 
phrases: “Dinner at Madame Qui- 
Vive’s” (it was there I first tasted cham- 
pagne!)—Henry Irving as Shylock 
(but it was not the actor who made that 
night famous—I took Kitty Carmine 
home in a cab!)—“Broke my arm” (or 
else I would never have read Marlowe, 
I fear!)—and “Met Sally Maynard” 
(this was an event, it seemed at that 
time, worthy of being chronicled in red 
ink!) So they go. They are the chapter 
headings in the book of my life. 

In the lower left hand corner of each 
page I noted the advent of letters, the 
initials of the writers inscribed in little 
squares, and in the opposite corner, a 
complementary hieroglyph kept account 
of every letter sent. So, by running over 
the pages, I can note the fury of my 
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correspondence. (What an industrious 
scribbler “S. M.” was, to be sure! I had 
not thought we went it quite hard—and 
“K. C.,” how often she appears in the 
lower left, and how seldom in the lower 
right! I was a brute, no doubt, and 
she married Flemmingway. ) 

Perpendicularly, along the inner mar- 
gin, I wrote the names of those to whom 
I had been introduced that day, and on 
the back page I kept a chronological 
list of the same. (I met Kitty, it seems, 
on a Friday—perhaps that accounts for 
our not hitting it off! Most of these 
are names, and nothing more, now, and 
it gives my heart a leap to come across 
Sally in that list of nonentities. (To 
think that there was ever a time when 
I did not know her!). 

Besides all this, the books are extra- 
illustrated in the most significant man- 
ner. There is hardly a page that does 
not contain some trifling memento; here 
a theatre coupon posted in, or a clipping 
from the programme, an engraved card, 
or a pencilled note—there was a scrap of 
photograph worn out in my pocket-book. 
Somebody’s sketched profile, or at rare 
intervals, a wisp of Someone’s hair! 
(This reddish curl—was it Kitty’s or 
from Dora’s brow? Oh, I remember, 
it was Myrtle gave it to me! No, I am 
wrong! I stole it from Nettie!) I pasted 
them in with eager, trembling fingers, 
but I regard them now without a tre- 
mor. There are other pages being filled 
which interests me more. 

Occasionally I open a book, “19—,” 
perhaps, and consult a date to be sure 
that Millicent’s birthday is on Novem- 
ber 12th, or to determine just who was 
at Kitty’s coming-out dinner. Here is 
a diagram of the table with the places 
of all the guests named. (So I sat be- 
side Nora, did 1? And who was Nora, 
then? I have forgotten her name. Now 
She is Mrs.Alfred Fortunatus!) 

Sometimes I think it would be better 
to write up my diary in advance to fill 
in the year’s pages with what I should 
like to do, and attempt ot live up to 
the prophecy. And yet, I have had too 
many unfortunate pleasures in my life 
for that. I would rather trust to Fate 
than Imagination... So, chiefly because 
I have kept the books for seven years, I 
shall probably keep them seven years 
more. It gratifies my conceit to chron- 
icle my small happenings, and, somehow, 
written down in fair script, they seem 
important. And besides—I am a bit 
anxious to see just how many times a 
certain name, which has lately begun to 
make itself prominent, will appear on the 
top of the pages. I promise to tell you, 
next year] 
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UNSATISFIED 


By JAMEs OLIVER CuRWOOD 


think that man would die of weariness 
Were there no seas too deep for him to wade, 
No wastes of sky to make his thought afraid, 
s No unclimbed peaks with pure snow passionless, a 
No still receding aim above success, 
No depths of joy and grief, if light and shade, 
But all things equable and smooth and staid, 
Nor mighty overmuch to curse or bless. 
We must have mysteries too great for us, 
And hear strange feet on paths by men untrod, 
Whose sound in music thrilled with joyful pain. 
Ah, let life never, never not be marvelous, 
For love, like him of Judah sent by God, 
Dies if he goes by the old ways again. 


GOLD IN UMBER 


By Sinclair LEwis 


I dug down in a volume that expressed 
A depth of dusty lore, 

But, coming on a tiger lily pressed, 
That night I read no more, 














It seemed to chrystallize an amber day, 
An August afternoon, 

When, lying on a scented couch of hay, 
I heard the crickets croon. 


The hours were all a passion of gold sheen, 
The fields and wood stretched wide, 

The burnished sun made living, fervid green 
The rolling countryside. 








You laughed to see a sable butterfly, 
A tiger lily’s knight, 

That fluttered round her theft of evening sky, 
A sumptuous Sybarite. 


You plucked the lily; till I made it mine, 
Between your lips you let it swing and sway. 
Ah, red lips are a better flower-shrine 
Than musty pages gray! 
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Pacific’s Oldest Living Graduate 


IME-GNARLED fingers auto- 
matically smoothed her black silk 

d waist into unconscious primness 
as she leaned forward in the great “pat- 
ent rocker.” 

The bright eyes shone with a feminine 
gleam as she recalled the details of that 
Commencement Day in the spring of 
1858 when the first class was graduated 
from the University of Pacific, the first 
institution of higher learning chartered 
west of the Rockies. 

She was no longer Mrs. C. D. Brooke 
of Sacramento, the “oldest living gradu- 
ate in the West.” She was Mary Smith, 
the eighteen year old girl fluttering at 
the prospect of receiving her bachelor of 
arts degree and thrilling at the unwonted 
occasion. 

In fact it was a comparatively small 
group of people that packed the early 
California church to hear the graduation 
essays and addresses of the five young 
women and five young men who had 
completed college work and become the 
first candidates for a degree in the new 
West. 

But that was a triumphant day for 
Mary Smith in her white tarleton dress. 
Her essay had been declared the best 
submitted by the senior class and, besides 
the flowers and adulation of her friends, 
she received a coveted prize—four vol- 
umes of Rollins’ History and a two vol- 
ume set of Shakespeare. Although she 
had been the only scholar in the senior 
class of the Young Ladies Department 
and in spite of the fact that she had been 
obliged to interrupt her studies to earn 
money by teaching at a lumber camp 
near Woodside, she had won the highest 
honors. 

“And sometimes I wonder if I really 
made the most of it.” It was a reflec- 
tive Mrs. Brooke who spoke. “Some- 
times I wonder if I ever did as much 
as I should with my college education. 
It doesn’t seem as though I have done 
much in life. It’s sixty-eight years since 
I graduated and most of that time I 
haven’t done much but live and raise 
my family and do all the things that had 
to be done. But I tried to give my chil- 
dren a regard for learning and to make 
them go ahead. 

“Not so long ago a man told me 
he’d know my children had an educated 
mother. And that sort of made me feel 
I hadn’t failed with life. 

“T used to want to do big things. But 
somehow there wasn’t much chance. 
There were so many things to do. House- 
work and children and everything. And 
we didn’t have it easy in those days when 
I was young. Every thing had to be done 
the hard way. 


By Awutne KIsTLeR 


“There was the washing and ironing. 
And Mr. Brooke would wear white 
shirts. It didn’t matter where he was, 
in the mining camp or the ranch, he al- 
ways said he didn’t feel respectable with- 
out a white shirt on. You see, he was a 
southerner and came of cultured people. 
How I worked over those white shirts. 
Many’s a time when I was a young 
bride, I stood over those shirts while my 
tears sizzled on the iron. It was so hard 
to get the bosom stiff like Mr. Brooke 
wanted it.”’ 
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So, little by little, the story came 
out. The life story of the woman who 
is today the first of the ever increasing 
body of Western college men and 
women. 

It is a simple story. 

Mary Smith was fifteen years old 
when her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ansyl 
Smith, left their eastern home to come 
to California by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama in 1855. Early the following 
year, Mary qualified for the advanced 
class at the Young Ladies Seminary con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of t*e Pacific. Her fingers were 
nimble ana easily trained in the intrica- 
cies of fancy work, Oriental painting 
on glass and other accomplishments 
offered the young women. Her mind was 
quick to grasp mathematics, chemistry, 
philosophy, algebra and the other studies 
given at the University. Soon she was 


noticed by the professors and teachers 
at the “brick building,” the haunt of 
the young men, a quarter of a mile from 
the Seminary—visited by the young 
ladies only for recitations in the classes. 
She was only sixteen when financial 
conditions forced her to leave college 
to teach school. It was an isolated school 
in the redwoods up the peninsula and 
terror struck her heart every time she 
took the lonely trail from the lumber 
camp to the school house. There was 
no other house within sight or sound 
and, for seven weeks, the lonesome girl 
taught those pioneer children with fear 
in her soul, longing desperately for her 
family and friends. 

As soon as she received her degree, 
she was given a school at Campbell. 
For three months she coped with the 
problem of teaching everything from 
a b c’s to philosophy to thirty-five pupils 
of all ages and grades—all for the muni- 
ficent sum of fifty dollars. 

Then she went to Monterey—to 
Clarkesville—and later to Diamond 
Springs in Eldorado county, teaching 
under the harshest conditions. At times 
she felt she could not go on with it. 
There were so many hardships—the 
crudest of housing, sometimes only the 
country church, often only a rude room 
with benches around the four walls. 

But the spirit that had won her first 
place in her college studies refused to 
let her give up no matter what came. 

Then came romance. 

From others we have intimations that 
the courtship of young Mr. Brooke was 
not the first attention the pretty Mary 
Smith had received but the quizzical 
lips of the old lady herself refuse to 
admit any youthful coquetries. 

Her heart is still true to the young 
Southerner who substituted the broom 
and cradle for the book and slate in 
her hands. 

His vision was her faith—even when 
he was ridiculed by his neighbors in El 
Dorado county for planting the first 
peach orchard in California. 

His triumph was hers when he sold 
that first crop in San Francisco at a 
dollar a peach. 

So on through the years the tides of 
life have come and gone. Mary Smith 
Brooke has borne six children and 
watched five of them reach maturity, 
yielding her grand children and great 
grand children. She has worked and 
suffered and rejoiced. And now, in her 
eighty-seventh year of life, she has a 
mental vigor that glories in advance, 
cherishes learning, and smiles at memo- 
ries of white tarleton trimmed with blue 


ribbon. 
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Prologue to the Pageant of the Pacific 


By ALINE KISTLER 


HE curtain rises on a dimly lighted stage that 

simulates the grayness of dawn. On the ground 
are formless shapes—nebulous folds of cosmic earth. 
Gradually the shadows lighten and a glorious dawn 
breaks as unaccompanied voices are heard singing Tan- 
eyef’s “Dawn.” 


In the solemn calm the Occident waits, 
A deep, mysterious silence keeping, 
No design to tell if Day be sleeping, 

Or if halts before her gates! 


Now, now the mountain-tops grow white, 
Tho’ mists the vales below still cumber, 
Still towns and peaceful hamlets slumber. 

But heav’ward turn your eager sight! 


Behold it! now a gleam awakes,— 
And like young Passion’s timid blushes— 
The red glow brighter, rosier flushes, 
Then high above the zenith breaks! 


A moment passes; swift the light 
Throughout the Ether’s vast dominion 
Sweeps onward on her glitt’ring pinions, 

And conquers all the hosts of night. 


The colors follow the moods of the chorus until at 
last there is a triumph of light and joy as the song draws 
to a close. Meanwhile the indeterminate masses have 
shifted. A figure has disentangled itself from the earth 
forms. It rises, a dark silhouette against the glory of 
color. The sound dies away and light floods the stage. 


Voice: 
Inarticulate dawn! 
Breathing of morning! 
Out of the rush and pulse of this new land, 
A West, crouching, 
Unawakened I come. 
Into me new blood is being poured. 
Reckless blood is gushing over me. 
But “Gold! Gold!” is the cry, 
The grabbing, lustful cry. 
Gold? Yes, but is that all 
This dawn means to me? 
Am I born for a nugget? 
Is this the dawn for me? 
Light! flame of the new day, 
Illumine me and my vague yearnings. 
Oh is there no power to yield me the secret 
of this desire? 
Within me there is wealth— 
No, not of metal but of the better things of 


life. 
Wealth that lies latent as the beauty of an 
unborn bud, 


Wealth of youth, vision, accomplishment. 

Gold? yes the gold of growth— 

Development. 

But men are crowding to Pacific’s shores. 

Laden with pick and pan, 

Washing the unrefined gold, 

Tearing the rock away. 

They come to seek wealth 

They find but gold. 

Oh, indeterminate masses of an unformed 
West! : 

Oh soul of Man with unknowing clutch! 

Oh Heart of Worth, groping for Truth! 

There are treasures yet unfound, 

Mines of truth yet undug— 

Waiting, impatient to yield of their source. 

Within me there is life, 

Abundance of life to give to those who come. 

Yet it is bound within me. 


There is no outlet. 

Oh God! send to me those who will free this 
light. 

Liberate the power and elements divine 

That now lie close about my heart. 

Oh, Supreme Being that Rulest all the Uni- 
verse, 

Give me aid. 

I can not give of my abundance 

Unless help is mine. 

Out of the wealth of my resources, 

I call to Thee, 

Send me wisdom, strength and power. 


(The nebulous mass at her feet stirs and gradually 
Christianity disentangles herself from the mists). 


Christianity: As I slumbered, I heard a calling, 
As of someone in want. 
Is there aught here to be freed‘ 
Aught that needs my aid? 


Voice: I know not if you are what I seek. 
But tell me can you give life 
To thoughts unborn? 
Can you nurture to power vague stirrings 
Yet bound by thongs of darkness? 


Christianity: It is I whom you seek. 
I feed the hearts of men to see them grow. 
I give men faith’and hope and strength. 
Where life is, I fan its ember 
Into a glowing flame of light 
That the world, oft sunk in mists of doubt, 
May be illumined, 
May reach out toward things eternal. 


Voice: But tell me one thing more— 
What can you do with my wealth of under- 
standing? 
Can you mold it into living fire 
That it may purge the minds of men? 


Christianity: Alone, I could but fan the flame te 
Light the ways that men have trod. 


Voice: Once more, O God, I turn to Thee. 
Let not the minds of men 
Be bound about 
By sharp restrictions. 
May not the soul that treads Thy way 
Be freed to joys of knowledge? 


Christianity: Look! There is a vague stirring 
As though some power were to be loosed. 


Voice: (As Education rises from the earth) Speak, thou 
soul uprising, 
Have you come in answer to my prayer? 
Can you give power to the minds of men? 


Education: Power and strength have I to give 
To him who strives and yearns 
Not after glory, 
Not after self, 
But presses ever onward through the maze 
of life 
To find the truth. 
To him who has striven hard 
I give a grain of understanding. 
To him who yearns with sharpened intellect, 
I give a glimpse through eternal lanes. 
And to him who presses on undaunted, 
I yield the glories of the world. 
Electrons, vital morsels of being, 
Stars, vast mysteries of the void, 
Balance, movement and power, 
All are his to whom I show the way. 
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Voice: 


Christianity: 


education: 


Voice 
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Great joy pervades my soul 

For here, behold, are powers strong 

To take the wealth from out the West 

To guide the soul and mind 

Toward things eternal. 

The yearnings that shrouded my soul at 
first 

Are swelling with unrestrained joy 

For are not the resources of this land 

To be spread abroad for all mankind to 
know? 

May not he who comes for gold 

With its metallic lure, 

Linger on to drink deep draughts 

Of life-sustaining waters? 

—Yet somehow ‘tis not all complete. 

Within my heart yet stirs 

An unnamed want. 

Strange desire, 

Disturbing urge, 

Is it not enough to see the light 

And know the truth? 

Is there still some hidden wealth 

That lies unsatisfied at being bound? 

Tell me, Powers who have brought me aid, 

Can you not satisfy this yearning of the 
heart? 

It seems to cry for beauty, art and love. 

It cries for understanding, 

Not of things alone but joy. 

It holds unliberated springs of life, 

The life that can reveal the finer things; 

A wind blown note, a sculptured hand, 

The rhythm of a sea-tossed craft 

Outlined in moon-lit mists of spray. 


Oh Voice of the untried West, 
I can show the God behind these things. 


And I the reason of it all. 


*Tis not enough. 

I must have more. 

Father of this world, 

Give from your, bounteous fold 

To help unloose the wealth 

Latent, lying but unclaimed, 
Waiting for the liberation of its joy. 


(Culture begins to untangle herself from the mists) 


Culture: 


Oh Maker of this throbbing world, 

Can we not have 

More light, more ability 

To fathom gifts that come from Thee? 


Oh: Voice, can you not see that I 
Have come in answer to your cry? 
I could not come till you had found 
These others. 

For I must wait until a place 

Has been preparea, 

That I may share the blessings 


Voice: 


Wrought within the souls and minds of men. 

Before I come to feed the heart, 

Like other God-given powers, 

I have to wait 

Until I’m sought. 

Though I could see beneath your breast 

The yearnings of your heart, 

I could not come to give you aid 

Until you found your need of me. 

But now I come to point the way, 

By means of faith and wisdom, 

Where man may find the joy of being. 

I'll train the eye to see 

In things but commonplace, 

The working of a Master Mind. 

I'll lead the mind through paths of loveli- 
ness, 

Ways trod throughoyt all ages 

By the understanding ones. 

In lonely cottage 

And sumptuous hall 

Where one may find the intellect and the 
soul, 

There shall I go to wrap 

The elements of life in beauty, art and love. 

The striving soul shall pause to wonder, 

The yearning mind will hesitate to dream 

For, through the web of life, 

I'll weave the colorful and gleaming threads 

Of music, art and poetry. 


Oh glorious dawning that gives us power 

To feed the hearts of men. 

Oh Father of mankind, 

To Thee we give our thanks, 

Thou hast bestowed a wealth 

Of glory on us all. 

Not alone must we be content 

With yearnings and desires 

But Thou hast given us the 

Power to dispense 

This joy to all the earth 

By touching close the souls of men. 

This wealth shall spread 

Through mind and heart 

Until its joy pervades 

The West, the North, South and East 

From whence shall gather the best of men 

To drink the all-satisfying draughts 

Of Faith, of Beauty and of Artistry. 

Come, comrades of this glorious birth, 

I hear the murmur of mankind approaching. 

It is ours to watch and guide and keep 

Those who, knowing or unknowing, have 
yearning hearts 

That may be fed from our unbounded store. 

So let the curtain fall 

Upon the Western dawn 

For from the East will come 

He who shall carry our light 

To the youth that will rise from this virgin 
soil. (Curtain) 
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OUNG DIRK STAFFORD stood 
gloomily outside the door of his 
hotel and stared with dull eyes at the 
picturesque and colorful life around him. 
It was early March back in Richmond 
the snow was still falling, and colored 
women were selling in the markets the 
first country wild-flowers. In San 
Francisco the air, which the night be- 
fore, on his arrival in the Lancelot, had 
been cool with wispy, caressing fog, was 
warm yet bracing under the midday sun. 
But Dirk’s straight brown eyebrows 
scowled determinedly, and his fine 
young mouth turned down at the cor- 
ners with a newly acquired cynicism. He 
was not the first man’ who had come to 
California to seek treasure, and had 
found the treasure lost beyond his 
reason. 

Not the first indeed: for this was in 
those halcyon and _ half-mythical days 
when “the bay came up to Montgomery 
Street”; when ladies wore crinolines 
and gentlemen adorned themselves with 
beaver hats and side-whiskers; and when 
San Francisco was half swamp and half 
sand-lots. The Civil War had been 


over just one year. 


Suddenly a hand fell on Dirk’s 


shoulder, and a hearty voice cried: 

“Hello! How’s the bridegroom ?” 

Dirk flushed miserably. What a fool 
he had been, to tell his business to every 
one on board, and most of all to this 
San Franciscan, who would soon, doubt- 
less, make him the laughing stock of all 
the town! But Wayne Black’s smile 
was encouraging and friendly, and his 
honest blue eyes shone with affectionate 
interest. Dirk achieved a wry grin. 

“I’m a bridegrom without a bride, 
Black. She didn’t wait for me.” 

“Didn’t wait! My dear fellow! Do 
you mean she’s—” 

““Married—married to some fellow 
her father picked out for her. And the 
day I joined the army she promised me 
with tears to wait till I came to Cali- 
fornia to claim her; and only a week 
before I sailed she sent me the—the 
sweetest letter, and this.” 

He held out a daguerreotype, faintly 
tinted, in its red velvet case. Black had 
seen it before—every man on the Lance 
lot had seen it. He whistled softly. 

“The little vixen! Are you very hard 
hit, old man?” 

“I’m not very happy, naturally. I’m 
all at ends; I don’t know what to do.” 

“You'll stay here, of course? You'll 
not let a girl drive you away from us?” 

“I suppose I might as well. I’ve no- 
body belonging to me back home any 
more—and I’ve sold the old place—” 


Solitude 


By Miriam ALLEN DE Forp 


A sudden picture rose before his mind 
of the white house in Richmond, the 
yellow roses climbing up its porch pil- 
lars; all the gracious life that had gone 
down in the wreck of the old South. 
His comrades were all scattered, plowing 
despoiled fields with cavalry horses, 
forcing themselves into distasteful Yan- 
kee occupations to keep alive, fighting 
hopelessly against carpet-baggery and 
the horrors of reconstruction. 

“Why not come home with me while 
you look around a bit?”’ Black was say- 
ing. “The new house down on Rincon 
Hill is large enough to house a regi- 
ment, and mother and the girls would 
be delighted.” 

Dirk shuddered involuntarily. 

“You’re awfully good,” he said, “but 
I don’t want to meet any girls—not 
just now.” 

“Of course not—how stupid of me! 
Well, come inside anyway, and let’s 
open a bottle of wine and talk things 
over.” 

Dirk allowed himself to be led back 
into the bar-room of the hotel. There 
were little tables along one side, and they 
seated themselves at one of these while 
Black gave the order. “Wine’’ in those 
days meant champagne, and champagne 
always loosened Dirk’s tongue. He 
found himself telling Wayne Black the 
whole story of the dismal eighteen hours 
just past:—no Rosemary, blonde and 
eager, to greet him; his fear and fore- 
boding as he drove to her house; the 
bland Chinaman at the door who didn’t 
know what he wanted; then Rosemary’s 
appalling old father, frigidly dealing his 
devastating blow. Rosemary he never 
saw at all: she had gone to Sacramento 
with her husband, leaving never a word 
or message. 

Black let him talk, knowing how he 
needed to pour out the poison that was 
corroding his heart. Occasionally he 
smiled understandingly, or said in a 
gentle tone: “You'll like us when you 
get over this, Stafford . . . This place 
here reminds me of Paris, a little—this 
hotel. I’d forgotten how much I loved 
San Francisco, after being away so 
long.” 

The words reminded Dirk of the little 
he knew about the sympathetic stranger 
sitting opposite to him and pouring heal- 
igg bubbles into his emptied glass. Two 
years ago, if he and Wayne Black had 
met, they would have charged each other 
with bayonets; for Black, son of a 
wealthy Forty-niner, had been captain 
of a California company. After the war 
was over, he had taken advantage of 
being in the east to travel in Europe 
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for a year, spending most of the time 
in France, where he had played a bit 
at being a painter. Now he was back 
home, and almost as undecided on his 
career as his quondam enemy and newly- 
made friend. He cut across Dirk’s re- 
flections with a smile. 

“How old are you, Stafford?” he 
asked. 

Dirk flushed. 

“I’m twenty-one,” he said. “I sup- 
pose you think a fellow can’t be really 
in love unless he’s getting along toward 
middle age, like—’’ 

“Like me?” ‘The veteran laughed. 
“Well, I'll grant twenty-eight is a fear- 
ful age, but you have the advantage of 
me, for I’ve never succumbed to the 
tender passion yet. Oh, there was a girl 
in Paris, but—What do you say to this 
idea, Stafford? Suppose we take a trip 
together?” 

“A trip? Where?” 

“When I was a little shaver,” Black’s 
voice grew reminiscent, “I used to think 
a lot about the mountains. My father 
came here im '49, and he used to write 
us long letters about the country. We 
lived down on Cape Cod then, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and I ought to have had the 
sea in my bones, but I didn’t. When 
the other boys made plans for running 
away and shipping on a whaler, I was 
always dreaming about redwood trees 
and deep gulches and wild-cats and In- 
dians. Dad sent for us in ’53, when I 
was fifteen—he’d struck it rich and 
come down here to San Francisco by 
that time. We came around the Horn, 
so I didn’t get much of an idea of Cali- 
fornia; but the next summer and every 
summer after that he'd take me on 
camping trips—I was the only boy, you 
know. We'd visit the old camps where 
he’d been, and while he was talking over 
old times with his cronies I’d go off by 
myself—I got to be a real woodsman; 
could make my way anywhere. Then 
when I was twenty, dad died, and I’ve 
never been since. But now before I 
settle down after all this time, I’d like 
to make one more of the old trips, and 
I'd like it awfully well if you’d go with 
me.” 

“Where do you think of going, par- 
ticularly? Not—not near Sacramento?” 


“No—don’t worry; not to any of the 
mining country. Last night they had a 
great dinner to celebrate my homecom- 
ing, and one of the guests was an old 
friend of my father’s—a splendid old 
chap I’ve known all my life. He told 
me the weirdest story you ever heard, 
about a hermit, way up in the Hum- 
boldt country, where hardly any white 
man has ever been. This hermit is sup- 
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posed to be guarding a treasure left him 
by the Spaniards before the Americans 
came to California. It’s nothing at all 
but a fairy story, doubtless; but I 
thought it would be fun to track it to 
its lair—and if nothing else happens, 
we'll have had the journey, anyway. 

“T’d just as lief.” Dirk’s tone was 
listless. 

“It would be the best possible thing 
for you, old fellow,” Black went on 
earnestly. “Get you on your feet and 
kind of let things blow over here. You 
can shoot, of course?” 

Dirk colored. 

“Naturally,” he said dryly. 

“Oh, say,—excuse me! I’m an utter 
ass!” Black leaned over and laid his 
hand on the younger man’s. “And listen 
——we’'d better say this and get it over 
with. Don’t let’s allow the—late un- 
pleasantness to stand between us. I like 
you and I hope you like me—and by 
God, whatever the feeling was in other 
places, we boys from California had a 
lot of respect and admiration for your 
people. The country’s all one again—I 
thought that was important, and you 
didn’t; but the whole war was just a 
difference of opinion between brothers, 
and the brothers have made up. Dirk 
—may I call you Dirk ?—I’d like us to 
be really friends, in spite of the differ- 
ence in the uniforms we once wore. Will 
you?” 

Dirk smiled his first natural grin 
since he stepped off the Lancelot. 

“All right, Wayne; it’s a bargain,”’ 
he said. “Clasp hands on it, and then 
tell me what I need for our trip and 
when we start.” 

So it was that a week later two 
young men in new boots and rough hunt- 
ing clothes, with blankets slung over 
their shoulders, and armed with rifles, 
stepped off the stage-coach at its farth- 
est point north—a few miles beyond the 
village of Santa Rosa—and sniffed the 
air, already redolent of redwood and ad- 
venture. At first they had debated mak- 
ing the trip on horseback, but the coun- 
try they were going into would be 
largely impenetrable undergrowth, steep 
mountain land where only the aborigines 
had made an occasional perpendicular 
trail. But Wayne had brought his dog 
—Cocky, a black and white setter with 
a keen, intelligent nose and an air of 
weighty responsibility. Plainly Cocky 
considered himself the leader of the ex- 
pedition, and perhaps he was. 

“Let’s see that map again—I want 
to get the lay of the land,” suggested 
Dirk as they watched the stage driver 
whip up his horses to start his journey 
home. 

The map was a home-made one, con- 
tributed by Wayne’s romancing old 
friend. An indefatigable hunter of lost 
mines which he never found, there was 


little of Central and Northern Califor- 
nia he had not traversed or at least 
skirted. The wild timber country to the 
north was, however, strange to him; but 
he was full of stories gleaned from oc- 
casional trappers met in his wanderings. 
From one of these had come the tale of 
the treasure-guarding hermit, which he 
had passed on to Jim Black’s boy as a 
bit of pleasant gossip. All Wayne’s 
friends and relatives were hilarious 
over the serious way in which he had 
swallowed the latest of Burton’s incred- 
ible yarns; only his mother was worried, 
and saw him already devoured by cou- 
gars or unconscious at the foot of some 
unscalable precipice. But heaven had 
brought him safely back to her from the 
hazards of war and the perils of Eu- 
rope; and being a wise woman she 
smothered her fears, and contented her- 
self with placing in his hands the most 
reliable compass to be found in San 
Francisco, and a home-made cake, the 
last crumbs of which were just disap- 
pearing down two healthy throats. 

Already the change and the activity 
had brought a new light to Dirk’s 
clouded face. Wayne watched him with 
satisfaction, his affection for this spir- 
ited, ingenuous boy growing with every 
hour. Two months or so later, when 
they planned to find their way back to 
the city, he predicted that Dirk could 
meet one Rosemary on the street with- 
out the tribute of a quickened heart- 
beat. 

Meanwhile they considered the map. 
Their destination was the Eel River, at 
the point above Fort Seward where it 
joins Larrabee Creek. They decided to 
strike across country until they met the 
Eel, and then keep by its bank until 
they encountered the semi-mythical her- 
mit, or until their time and ammuni- 
tion had run low enough to recommend 
their return. To the east, past Clear 
Lake, the way was barred by the St. 
Helena Range; the best course seemed 
to be to follow the Russian River as 
far as possible and then fight their way 
through the intervening territory until 
they reached the Eel. They would be, 
indeed, more explorers than travelers; 
and their pulses thrilled as they consid- 
ered all the possibilities of the ex- 
perience. 

“Anything may happen!” cried Dirk. 

“Let’s start!’ echoed Wayne. 

Ten days later Dirk reflected cheer- 
fully that it was well they had no mir- 
ror. They were torn, scratched, sun- 
burned and unshaved. The incautious 
tenderfoot had picked a bunch of pretty 
red leaves to put in his hat, in spite of 
Wayne’s warning, and his hand and 
arm itched unmercifully. They were in 
a wilderness of pine and redwood, with 
undergrowth of alder and scrub live- 
oak. With the assistance of the con- 
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siderably thinner Cocky, they had shot 
a grouse and two quail and several rab- 
bits to supplement their bacon and 
coffee and pancakes, and had fished with 
indifferent success in the Russian River. 
More than once they had sighted a deer; 
but as they had determined to shoot 
only for food or in self-defense, and the 
deer’s horns were still in the velvet, 
they had let the animals go. On two 
nights it had rained, and they had shiv- 
ered in their damp blankets and risen 
miserably at intervals to try to kindle 
a camp fire with wet wood. And one 
moonlight night,. as they lay listening 
to the soft ch-rr-rr of an owl in a near- 
by tree, something had sniffed and 
shuffled about them, and suddenly in the 
patch of moonlight appeared an inquisi- 
tive brown bear. Wayne had shot and 
missed him, to the accompaniment of 
Cocky’s wild barks, and the bear had 
shuffled off unharmed. Wild-cats and 
coyotes were numerous and Dirk had 
learned not to be afraid of them. 
Cougars they had heard but not seen, 
nor were they yearning to make their 
closer acquaintance. 

After two or three false trails, and 
some strenuous climbing, they had 
reached Eel River, twisting and boiling 
between its steep banks, and swollen 
still from a wet winter. They were en- 
camped now by its side. Wayne was 
grilling a rabbit, while Dirk, unwilling 
to waste bullets on such pests, was driv- 
ing off the blue-jays that assailed their 
meal. 

“Do you know—” Wayne looked up 
from his task, his bearded face red from 
the fire, “I have a feeling as if someone 
were near us, though I can’t hear a 
thing. Watch the dog sniffing, too.” 

“The hermit?” suggested Dirk hope- 
fully. 

“Hardly—a bear or a cougar, more 
likely; though I got a feeling it’s a 
human being. Don’t you sense some- 
thing?” 

“Not a thing except broiled rabbit.” 
Dirk, the shadow of Rosemary off his 
youthful spirit, was once more the ebul- 
lient boy whom war and love had 
sobered. 

The branches near them parted, and 
a dark and solemn figure strode into 
the firelight, sat down, and waited in 
silence for the feast to begin. 

They had skirted several Indian vil- 
lages in their journey, but this was the 
first California Indian whom Dirk had 
seen close at hand; he stared curiously 
at the passive and immobile counte- 
nance. Wayne, more accustomed, paid 
little attention to their visitor; he knew 
that when the Indian got ready to talk 
he would do so—if he had anything 
especial to say. 

Not a word passed the guest’s lips 
until the last morsel of his self-invited 
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dinner had been consumed; then he 
lighted his pipe, grunted and remarked: 
“You lookum furs?” 

“Not this time,” answered Wayne, 
warily, with a glance of warning to 
Dirk, who was apparently about to enter 
into the disastrous business of bargain- 
ing forthwith. 

“You lookum gold? No gold here.” 

“Oh, no—we know that.” 

“We're just exploring,” broke in 
Dirk. “You know; just looking around.” 

“Mph.” The Indian smoked on in 
silence. Ten minutes later he spoke 
again. 

“My name U-na-to-la. 
with me. I show you.” 

“Show us what?” asked Dirk. Visions 
of ruined cities and buried gold rushed 
through his romantic fancy; and even 
Wayne seemed interested. 

“White man up river—he say bring 
you come see him. I show you.” 

“The hermit!” signalled the two ad- 
venturers simultaneously. No such lucky 
throw as this had ever occurred to their 
minds. 

“All right, we'll go with you—start 
in the morning,” decided Wayne. 

For two days they followed the un- 
communicative U-na-to-la up the river. 
Toward evening on the second day, they 
sighted a break in the trees which meant 
a clearing; and a few hundred feet fur- 
ther on the Eel River had been dammed 
to form a smooth and silent pool on 
the left bank. The Indian pointed 
silently to a column of smoke that rose 
between the trees. 

“White man—him name Rand. He 
say bring you come see him,” he vouch- 
safed. They were almost the first words 
he had spoken since he shared their 
meal by the camp-fire. 

An answering voice greeted the In- 
dian’s shrill call; and a minute later the 
two found themselves within the clear- 
ing. A man stood there, white-bearded 
and white-haired, dressed in leather and 
wearing Indian mocassins, but obviously 
an American. U-na-to-la vanished. 


You come 


“Welcome to Solitude,” said the 
stranger, smiling. 
The place was well named. All 


around them towered the pines and red- 
woods of the unbroken wilderness 
through which they had just won. To 
the east and north the purple mountains 
rimmed the sky. Past them the river 
sang its lonely song. Solitude was in- 
deed the spirit of this spot, and marked 
the man who was its master. 

The house was a large hunting-lodge 
of rough logs, with a veranda running 
all around it. Through the open 
windows they could see the walls hung 
with skins and with the heads of many 
animals. Their strange host motioned 
them toward the arm-chairs, home manu- 
factured but comfortable looking, which 
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furnished the porch. As the two young 
men sank into these with a grateful 
sigh, they thought for an instant they 
could hear a sound like light feet run- 
ning. But when they listened again all 
was silent, and the hermit paid no at- 
tention. 

“Do you smoke?” he asked affably, 
seating himself opposite them. “This is 
Indian tobacco, but good. I have told 
old Mary, the squaw who cooks for me. 
to make us a cool drink; and then you 
can clean up a bit before supper. 

“I suppose U-na-to-la told you I 
wanted to see you,” he went on, watch- 
ing the smoke of his pipe wreath up- 
wards toward the tree-tops. “Which of 
you is Wayne Black?” 


“T am,” answered Wayne, a bit 
startled. “This is my friend Dirk 
Stafford.” 


“T see.” The stranger’s keen grey 
eyes rested steadily on Wayne’s face. 
“James Black's son, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, it’s a queer story I have to 
tell you. My name is Rand—Amos 
Rand. I don’t suppose you've ever heard 
the name before?” 

A vague memory floated through 
Wayne’s mind—old Senora Mercedes 
Gonsalvez, who had lived next door to 
them in his boyhood, and her stories of 
El Rand, the American who in the old 
Spanish days had been accepted as one 
of themselves, and who had a fabled 
home in the mountains, where long ago 
he had retired permanently. Even at 
that early date the old lady’s tales had 
ended, “So now I think he dead long 
time ago.” So this was El Rand! He 
nodded in answer to the question. 

“I think I have,’ he assented. 

“That makes it easier. You'll pardon 
me, Mr. Stafford, if 1 address myself 
particularly to your friend. My special 
business is with him, though I’m de- 
lighted to see you both. When a man 
lives alone as long as I have, his man- 
ners become a bit crude, I fancy.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather I strolled off 
for a while by myself?” Dick rose; and 
Cocky, asleep at his feet, lifted a tenta- 
tive tail. 

“By no means—you must be tired out. 
Besides, this isn’t private, and I’m glad 
to have a witness. I suppose you both 
wonder how I came to live in this soli- 
tary place. Well, it doesn’t matter, but 
I'd just as soon tell you. When | was 
a boy of nineteen I deserted from a ship 
—never mind why; I had good enough 
reason. A Spanish boy of my own age, 
Jaime Estoban, took me in and hid me. 
After they stopped looking for me, I 
lived on with the Spaniards, and became 
practically one of them. I married 
Estoban’s sister, who was heiress to a 
large ranch, but after two years she 
died. I sold the ranch and came up here 
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to get over things, and I liked it so 
well that I have stayed ever since—a 
matter of nearly forty years. At first 
I used to make frequent journeys south, 
but after the Americans captured Cali- 
fornia 1 was shy of them; and I haven't 
left Solitude now for many years. 

“Well, that’s only a preface. You'll 
wonder why I’m telling all this—and 
more that is to come—to strangers, but 
you'll understand before I get through. 

“Quite,” answered Dirk and Wayne 
in one breath. 

“Twenty years ago, in 1846,” went 
on Rand meditatively, “Jaime Estoban 
found himself in great trouble. He had 
married a beautiful girl of very good 
family, and just three months before the 
events happened I am about to describe, 
she had died in child birth. One morn- 
ing in August I was atnazed to see Jaime 
appear in this clearing—especially as he 
was leading a loaded pack-horse. How 
he ever got it through some of this wil- 
derness I can’t imagine. I had not seen 
him since his wife’s death, and he had 
never been here. He looked like a ghost, 
and I could see immediately that some- 
thing serious was the matter. 

“1 found out very soon what it was. 
He had had: the misfortune to incur the 
wrath of a person whom it was very 
dangerous to anger—the indomitable 
Don Pedro Cordillera, of whom you may 
have heard.” 

Wayne nodded. 

“Just what the cause of the quarrel 
was I never found out, but Cordillera 
had challenged Jaime to a duel. Cor- 
dillera was a crack shot, while Jaime, 
though of course he could handle a re- 
volver, was more of a scholar than a 
fighter. He had had to accept the chal- 
lenge, of course; but he had stipulated 
for time enough to put his affairs in or- 
der, and in view of the recent disaster 
in his family life even the terrible Cor- 
dillera had softened enough to agree. 

“So there Jaime was, and he had 
brought to me, his closest friend, his 
dearest treasures. ‘Keep them for me, 
amigo,’ he said. ‘If I live I shall return 
and reclaim them; if I do not come in a 
month you will know I am dead, and 
that I have left every thing in your 
hands.’ I never saw him again.” 

Rand’s voice dropped, and he stared 
at the distant mountains. In a moment 
he turned abruptly to Wayne Black. 

I am sixty-five years old,” he said. 
A year ago I became excited over some 
trifle and nearly died of heart failure. 
Then I realized that my days were num- 
bered, and that I must do something 
about Jaime’s treasure. It would be tor- 
ture for me after all these years to go 
back to civilization; but I had made up 
my mind that I must do so in spite of 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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The Silk Shirt Bandit 


THOROUGHBRED and a 
A mongrel eyed each other. From 

the thoroughbred burst a laugh, 
full with the glad young sureness of life. 
It fell into the drowsy quiet, making 
ripples that widened and brought back 
faint mockery from blue, brooding moun- 
tains, momentarily sentient in the late- 
summer evening’s extravagant, moody 
coloring. The mongrel answered with 
a bark and a bound from his hiding place 
in the low greasewood, where prior to 
the well known sound of pardon he had 
dared to show only the black moist tip 
of his nose and worshipful eyes. In an 
ecstacy of being there, though against 
orders, the mongrel jumped and licked at 
the buttercup-frilled being, with brown 
curls tangling brown eyelashes, who 
perched impertinently, impatiently on a 
big flat-topped stone at the mail-box, 
two miles from the Crowbar Ranch 
headquarters. 

“Rambow! Stop it, Rambow! Git 
from here before I knock your little fool 
head off. You know I hate to be pawed 
—and chewed on. .. . You know it, only, 
like some people, you’re always forget- 
ting. ... Git I say!” 

Which last was accompanied by a 
kick that sprawled the demonstrative 
Rambow in the dust, howling. But 
sympathy was quick and deep in the 
thoroughbred ; and immediately the sub- 
dued cur was whistled back and his head 
squeezed between two slender brown 
hands that raised his humble, love-brim- 
ming eyes on a level with those of his 
little god. Then a sound, unbearably 
sweet, set Rambow’s tail to wagging 
vigorously, and another outbreak of en- 
thusiasm threatened. 

“Rambow, you’re nothing but a cur— 
Got no sense. . . . But I love you to 
pieces. . . . Watch out now! ... No 
more of that!” 

Eighteen-year-old Pennington was 
possessed of a two-syllabic and two three- 
syllabic names, none of which was ever 
utilized, as she was given, almost from 
the beginning of her, the horrid little 
monosyllabic alias of “Nig,” by an ador- 
ing daddy, which libel spread gradually 
but surely through the Crowbar outfit, 
to neighbors, to distant city school mates, 
and even to many who had never seen 
her, for there was something irresistibly 
kin to the impulsive, cordial nature of 
the girl in the way friends and intimates 
pronounced the quick, warm nickname. 

The mail-carrier Buck had come and 
gone, leaving three letters and shy, back- 
flung glances resembling those from 
Rambow. 

Nig Pennington stood, arms out- 
flung, beseeching those giant silhouettes 
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whose jagged peaks cut irregular scal- 
lops in the fading skirt of day. Letters, 
Room-mate Benny's ten pages of “I can’t 
stand its,” “Sugars” and “Sugs;” 
Harry’s intellectual review of a just 
then prevalent book; Bob’s depressing 
love story—Failures all! Mountains 
were more satisfying. To the big yellow 
hoop which had just rolled over the hor- 
izon and disappeared with such a beau- 
tiful gesture, Nig spoke aloud: 

“In a yellow gown I go 

Down the road I used to know” 

Crowding close on the heels of the 
last words, a startling command back of 
her made Nig turn quickly. A stickup 
man, black handkerchief hiding all of 
the face but his eyes, a black shining for- 
ty-five in his hand. That was all she 
took in at the first glance, but as he 
talked she saw a tall, straight young 
man, with clean blue eyes which protes- 
ted any. part in the black mask trade. 
Aside from the blue silk shirt and town- 
ish trousers, he wore the regulation 
range clothes, minus chaps and spurs. 
The hand holding the gun carelessly. at 
his side. 

“Merely a precautionary intimida- 
tion,’ Nig raged impotently. He was a 
white man. A low whistle from the ban- 
dit instantly changed Rambow'’s bris- 
tling growl to fauning tail-wagging. 
“Serves me right for keeping a cur dog,” 
Nig thought indulgently. 

“I'll take them jewels yuh’re wearin’, 
Miss—jes’ pile ’em on that big rock 
there, the silk bandit ordered, his 
tone reminding Nig of a certain Dean's 
back East. Infuriating. 

“An’ in that yaller gown yuh go down 
that road, an’ be shore yuh don’t look 
back until you make that turn,” he mim- 
icked smilelessly. 

Nig hesitated a thought-flashing sec- 
ond or two. Longed for the gun she 
had discarded with her riding clothes 
at the ranch. Longed also for the even- 
break satisfaction of a fist-pounding, 
nose-bleeding fight, similar to the one 
she had staged that first year in school, 
behind the barred door of her room, 
making a battered example of the Bos- 
ton girl who started the little song: 
“It’s tin minuts to tin in Texas,” by 
way of impressing on Texas that her 
pronunciation of ten was not in accord- 
ance with Boston’s ideas -of purity in 
English. Nig didn’t hesitate because she 
was afraid—her training had not in- 
cluded the word fear—But in her limi- 
ted experience with types, she felt that 
it would be a mean advantage to at- 
tack a person who could do nothing 


but stand and take it, since of course 
no man would strike a woman. A gun 
in her hand would put them on a level, 
and—Well she had no gun and there 
was nothing to do but “divvy” up. Un- 
hurried and calm, she unclasped the 
platinum-diamond wrist watch which 
was her mother’s latest birthday gift; 
added a D E K frat pin and a man’s 
ring of large, midnight-red stone, 
marched over and dropped them on a 
rock where she had but shortly sat and 
waited for Buck to bring the mail. 
Brown eyes flashed a parting disdain 
which sent blue eyes to cover, then she 
turned her back squarely on the gunman 
and walked proudly down the road. 

As soon as the girl was out of sight 
the holdup man, having pocketed the 
jewelry, hurried back to the mesquite 
thicket where a big black horse loyally 
waited. Star face got his name from 
the peculiar white speck in the center 
of his head. With the “marked” blue 
shirt skinned off of the dun-colored cot- 
ton one underneath, chaps and spurs re- 
placed, the bandit was ready to mosey 
along the open road or pasture as a plain 
cow hand. 

“Hello! Here’s my Nig!” shouted 
John Pennington from his easy chair 
on the big broad veranda of the Crowbar 
ranch house, as a splotch of yellow and 
black appeared against the graying twi- 
light of the corner of the corrals. 

“What’s all the gloom about, honey? 
Got bad news in them letters?” contin- 
ued the idolizing parent, in a less bois- 
terous tone, to the daughter advancing 
dragily. 

Nig generally came at him like a 
Texas cyclone. Something was bound 
to be wrong. 

Nig hadn’t intended to tell, account 
of those tormenting cowboys. But daddy 
had a way of making you “spill it.” 

“Been held up, daddy,” she replied 
as casually as she could make her ex- 
cited voice state the bare fact. 

“Yuh been what?” Pennington senior 
boomed. 

“Robbed, daddy—by a bandit,” Nig 
added uncertainly, for she hadn’t been 
thinking of those interesting blue eyes 
as belonging to a bandit. 

“Damnation! What? Where?” sput- 
tered John Pennington. 

“I don’t know, daddy. He told me 
not to look back . . . And, daddy, he took 
Bob’s ri-ing!” which wail was smothered 
between a teary face and a big soft 
shoulder. 

Pennington younger restored to nor- 
malcy by much cuddling and comfort- 
ing, Pennington elder decided there was 
no better time than the present for some 
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mild discipline—but mild it would have 
to be, for his Nig was too high strung 
to be handled like he believed other folk’s 
kids should be and like he once thought, 
during his bachelorhood, that he would 
handle his own, if ever he had any. 

“Nig,—thought me an’ you hada un- 
derstandin’ that when yuh went traip- 
sin’ off from the house yuh’d take yore 
horse an’ gun,” diplomatically began 
Pennington. 

“But, daddy! You don’t expect me to 
ride in the-ese?” Nig nicely evaded the 
issue. 

“Hell, no!” 

Pennington senior was apt to get 
excited when drawn into an argument 
which sounded senseless to him. 

“Who ever heard of dressin’ up jes’ 
to go after the mail anyhow!” he snor- 
ted. 

“Helps the morale, daddy, sugar;”’ 
sweetly scored Nig; “dressing up in the 
evening, after wearing hideous riding 
clothes all day.” 

“Ye-ah! Some more uh that tony 
school foolishness,” Pennington came 
disgustedly. Then taking a new start: 

“Now you listen to me, Nig! I ain’t 
gonna have yuh.. .” 

And what he wasn’t going to have 
was lost in a clinch that Nig had been 
working successfully for nearly eighteen 
years. But before answering old Sam’s 
cowbell call to chuck, John Pennington 
swore to round up every cow hand in 
the country on the following day, and 
never do another lick of work until that 
smart daylight robbery jasper was on the 
end of a rope. 


LAZING mid-afternoon of the next 
day, and none of the manhunters 
had showed up at the Crowbar. Nig 
was restless. Twenty four hours of sizz- 
ling thought had just about boiled down 
to a pair of blue eyes, speaking the uni- 
versal language of young things. Nig 
suddenly made up her mind to ride, and 
as there was nobody about to dispute 
her right, she jogged off toward the mail 
box, in spite of the fact that it was sev- 
eral hours too early to expect the mail. 
Not that she expected to meet the blue- 
eyed, blue-shirted one of yesterday. Cer- 
tainly not. But in case anybody held 
her up today, she was “heeled.” 

The horseman atop of the sugar-loaf 
hill to the east, who for some time had 
been training field glasses on the flat 
country below, as Nig came into view 
on the road, spurred off the hill in the 
opposite direction; came around to the 
mesquite thicket, delaying there a few 
minutes, then loped over to where the 
girl lounged, cowboy fashion, in the sad- 
dle, at the mail box. Nig let him come 
near enough for his horse to nose hers, 
then she suddenly straightened in the 
saddle, raised an idle hand from behind 
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her chaps and threw down on the stran- 
ger who on this occasion boldly rode 
without mask or gun in evidence. 

“Stick ‘em up, mister, an’ be damn 
quick about it!” Nig sang out coolly, 
apeing the tone and manner of her en- 
vironment. 

Instantly both hands went up, while 
a smile demoralizing to the sternness 
she assumed challenged Nig. The ruddy 
clearness of skin, clean-cut, regular fea- 
tures proved a handsomer ensemble than 
even the eyes had promised on yesterday. 
It was a struggle to keep remembering 
that she had a grudge against this tre- 
mendously good-to-look-at, exciting per- 
son. 

“Yuh wanta watch that trigger finger, 
young lady,” he said, mockingly humor- 
ous; “fer if yuh start that little Savage 
to coughin’ it’s mighty shore to have a 
hemorrhage.” 

“Trail out down that road to the 
Crowbar!” Nig ordered, ignoring his 
pleasantry and trying hard to sound re- 
lentless. 

The young man’s manner quickly so- 
bered, and his face softened in prepara- 
tion of his best persuasiveness. 

“Ain’t yuh kinder hard on me?—I 
never throwed no gun in your face... . 
Anyhow, how’m I gonna give yuh these 
trinkets I brought to yuh if yuh keep 
pickin’ stars like this? . . .” 

Nig hesitated between plain lonesome- 
ness to talk with somebody “different” 
and the glory of putting it over the boys 
and daddy by bringing in the bandit 
while they hunted all day without re- 
sults. Finally she agreed to al ow him 
to rest his arms and hand over her jew- 
elry, provided he didn’t try any funny 
stuff, reminding him that she still had 
him covered. The stolen goods care- 
lessly stuffed away in a shirt pocket. 
Nig wanted to know if the bandit could 
offer any good and sufficient reason why 
she should take him in and turn him 
over to the Crowbar boss for proper 
action. Oh yes, he could give a most 
excellent reason for his release: his word 
of honor never again to rob anybody, 
man or woman. They were both too 
much engrossed in each other to see any- 
thing humorous or misplaced in his use 
of the word honor. And why did he do 
such a despicable thing in the first place, 
robbing a woman! He looked strong and 
healthy, why didn’t he work, Nig 
wanted to know. But the reformed 
thief refused to discuss anything but the 
bare facts as they existed at the present 
moment: his solemn promise never to 
rob anybody again. He was irresistible. 
Nig surrendered and gave a promise in 
return that she would not report his 
presence in the neighborhood on this 
day, but said: 

“You'd better go away and stay—a 
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long time,” she added softly, as a sort of 
after-thought. 

“I promise yuh I will go ’way an’ stay 
—a long time,” he answered; his voice 
low and meaningful, made her still with 
an unreasoning gladness. 

A long tingling silence. Then his vi- 
brant voice asking: 

“If a feller was mighty sorry an’ 
promised never to do it again, reckon 
yuh could forget he ever was a thief?” 
Blue eyes pleaded tenderly. 

Nig was too sorry for the poor boy 
to remember anything else just then, 
and she had answered yes before the sig- 
nificance of his question had made itself 
felt. The serious shadows left his face 
like the sudden sun which a sailing cloud 
has uncovered. Then quietly edging his 
horse alongside of hers, the stranger 
reached for her hand, saying: 

“Will yuh shake on that?” 

Full realization that she was giving 
her word and handshake on the “unpar- 
donable” sin of Texas, suddenly came 
over Nig. But it was too late to with- 
draw either. When the warm, reluctant 
clasp tightened, she pulled her hand 
away, dug spurs into her pony and 
whirled off in a full run toward home. 
She half wished he would follow. It 
would prove at least that he was not a 
coward, which her world said, went 
hand in hand with stealing. 

Under cover of the running horse’ 
hoof beats, a horseman appeared from di- 
rectly back of the bandit, near enough to 
snake him with a loop that bound both 
arms helplessly to his sides. 

Which sad plight came of letting your 
fancy go straying off after flying, wind- 
blown princesses, while the good right 
hand, left too, was caught idling on the 
saddle horn and persuasive firearms lost 
their usefulness to their owner. The 
silk-shirted one’s disgust became aug- 
mented when he saw his captor: “A 
damn bigited greaser!” 

“Si, senor! heem damn good t’row, 
verdad ?” gloated Pedro, handy man for 
the Crowbar, as the rope fell true. 


Pedro, working back toward the 
ranch, was making war with the old re- 
liable cresylic on calf worms when he 
rode out of the brush at exactly the right 
minute to see the dearly loved senorita 
flying down the road from the silk-shirt 
bandit, about which there was such a to 
do since yesterday. Pedro wasn’t wear- 
ing a gun, hence his elation over the 
long-distance throw which enabled him 
to unarm the bandit without the “drop.” 
This done, Pedro again draped his rope 
on the saddle and herded the prisoner 
in front of him under cover of his own 
.45, making detour out to where a bunch 
of cattle grazed. 


Meanwhile the bandit utilized every 
minute of his captivity in careless, every- 
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day range talk, with the result that 
Pedro temporarily forgot that he was not 
riding with one of the “boys.” Turning 
in the saddle to talk over his shoulder 
to the Mexican, the man gradually 
slowed up until he rode at the right side 
of old Pedro. 

“Looky, hombre! There’s a bad ’un,” 
he suddenly directed the Mexican’s at- 
tention to the left. 

Pedro reacted under habit, and an 
impulse to obey the voice of authority 
that went farther back than the mere 
forty or fifty years he had lived and 
heard orders. He stuck to the gun in 
his belt and went for his rope. But be- 
fore the loop had a chance to swing out 
and fasten its prey, Pedro heard a second 
command which was indisputable. He 
dropped rope and bridle reins and 
clutched fists full of air. The stranger 
was grinning, but Pedro was satisfied 
that it wasn’t the kind of grin that in- 
vited reciprocity. With a few rapid 
passes from dexterous hands, Pedro was 
slung across his horse and tied like a bag 
of flour, the horse was then encouraged 
by a slap on the hip to hit the trail for 
home. 

But few jerky minutes were wasted 
in making the adjustment from bandit 
to cowhand, then Star Face stretched out 
toward the friendly shelter of those blue- 
black mountains to the west. The sun 
was at a blinding angle. The cowboy- 
bandit pulled his Stetson lower over his 
face and left it up to his horse. 


Separated from the hypnotic influence 
of the fascinating highwayman, Nig 
worked herself into a torment. Why 
had she let him go like that? It was 
such a mean trick to play on dear old 
daddy and the boys—neglecting their 
work to ride all day in the hot sun 
looking for the man she had let go free 
and even encouraged to stay out of their 
way. after all was there any differ- 
ence in people who took things that did- 
n’t belong to them. True, he had re- 
turned the property to its rightful 
owner ; had come back of his own accord. 
He didn’t have to do that. No matter. 
Nig was more than half convinced that 
she had allowed herself to be made a 
plain fool of, and the thought was any- 
thing but comforting. 

And into the midst of these doubts 
and misgivings had come Pedro, tied up 
like a bundle of old rags and flung con- 
temptuously in the face of the Crowbar. 
Nig’s high tuned system had acted as 
shock absorber to about all it could stand 
in one day. For in spite of the impres- 
sion got by readers of such affairs, she 
could tell the world that throwing a gun 
in a man’s face and threatening to shoot 
daylight through him was a strenuous 
and nerve-racking business. 

Deeply shamed, then furiously angry, 
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Nig raced back and forth in the wide 
hall that cut the ranch house in two. 
The wish was warm on her lips that her 
father would catch the despicable thief 
—she took a vengeful comfort in the 
epithet-—when he stood before her, his 
steady, searching eyes holding hers, 
weaving the inexplicable charm; calling 
for sympathy and understanding, trust 
and allegiance as a birthright. 

Daddy was talking; came over and 
put his arm around her, while the two 
punchers stood close to the prisoner. 
When they rode in at the corrals Pedro 
had immediately recognized the man he 
had captured that afternoon just after 
he had run away from him, but they had 
brought him up to the house because 
“The feller got kind of hot under the 
collar ‘cause we wouldn’ take his word 
agin the Greaser’s,” Pennington ex- 
plained. Then came his direct question 
that she could no longer evade: 

“Nig, is this the man who held you 
up an’ took your jewelry? He says he 
ain’t the man; Pedro says he is. Now 
whatta you say, honey, is it him?” 

Nig hesitated the briefest second. It 
was hard—she hated to hurt people; 
would go to any length to avoid it. The 
eyes holding hers never wavered: were 
steady and sure even as her lips parted 
in speech. 

“No, daddy, this is not the man,” she 
said emphatically, turning indifferently 
away and passing from the room. 

A frazzled, chewed rope on the bunk 
was all that was left the next morning 
of the prisoner they had tied up on the 
strict order of John Pennington. The 
Boss, when told, “cussed” a litt'e, but 
realized that men who have been in the 
saddle and in the fresh air all day make 
mighty poor guards, and that from the 
average, Gabriel’s blast would get 
nothing more than a drowsy grunt. Pri- 
vately the boys were willing to hand it 
to any jasper smart enough to teach that 
Rambow cur to chew a rope so that he 
could free himself. Noticed when they 
brought his supper that he fed most of 
it to the dog and encouraged him to stick 
around. 

The work was suffering, but he’d not 
be outdone by a dude robber. John Pen- 
nington’s jaws snapped as he selected 
two of his best riders to take up with 
him the trail, dim, but a trail neverthe- 
less, of the bandit’s horse tracks, leading 
south. As if flaunting a derisive dare to 
pursuers, the fellow seemed to be mak- 
ing no effort to cover up or mislead 
them; in fact, crossed and recrossed the 
road, sometimes travelling for a mile or 
so in the road. Pennington felt this to 
be a slap at his intelligence; his face set 
in grim, determined lines. 

It was uncomfortably past the noon 
hour when, hot and tired from the forty 
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mile ride since sunup, Pennington and 
his men rode up to the corral of the 
Seven Up ranch. The tracks they had 
been following brought them bang up 
against the north line of the Seven Up 
horse trap, drifted with the fence to the 
gate, and there in the corral unsaddled 
and munching oats from a morral, stood 
the peculiarly marked horse they wanted. 

Just then a long, lean, raw-boned in- 
dividual, with shaggy red hair and a face 
weather scared from fifty years expo- 
sure to its vagaries of wind and sun, 
came out of the saddle house at the cor- 
ral and greeted the visitors. As a sort of 
apology to those less generously supplied 
with length, Jim Martin bent his big 
frame in three separate places. This 
didn’t lessen the effect of longness, how- 
ever, only added grotesqueness. 

Martin and Pennington found they 
knew each other from hearsay, although 
they had never met. Pennington stated 
his business. Jim straightened out in 
regard to the silk shirt bandit. 

The owner of Star Face wasn’t a 
bandit but the finest boy in the world. 
Lonnie Sutherland had been working for 
him since he was fifteen years old. This 
bandit business was a fool bet he’d made 
with the boy in hopes of getting him 
married before he became an old set-fast 
that nobody would have, like himself. 

They had done something to the boy 
down at school in Austin, where he 
started in at eighteen and stayed with it 
for four straight winters, which seemed 
to old Jim a mighty lot of schooling. 
Yes, they had done something to Lonnie 
down there, for when he came back he 
didn’t like the girls any more; said that 
a fellow had no show unless he was a 
drunken, promiscuous-necking shiek. Be- 
ing honest in this game of affections was 
the worst kind of policy, Lonnie argued. 
Jim, in spite of having three times drawn 
a blank in the marriage lottery, clung to 
his faith in good women and burnt up 
many pipefuls of tobacco trying to rid 
the boy of notions unhealthy and un- 
natural for twenty-four. 

While he fed the visitors in the old 
ranch house, Jim told them about the 
big, pretentious house on the hill, furn- 
ished and ready but never occupied. 
When the last girl who promised to be 
mistress up there, turned him down for 
another fellow two days before the wed- 
ding, Jim centered all his hopes in Lon- 
nie. 

“Figgered then I ‘uz jes’ the joker in 
this heer deck an’ the game was aces, 
straights an’ flushes, an’ I don’ fill no 
pairs,” the old man chuckled. 

Then about six months ago they had 
made that bet that he had forgot all 
about and supposed Lonnie had, until 
he disappeared a few days ago and his 
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In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


HILE WE were on the Somme 

Grif procured a leave of absence 
to go to Amiens for a few days, and 
without a cent in his pocket,—a condi- 
tion that he was usually in—he stopped 
at the best hotel in the city for ten days 
and had his bill, including wine and 
liquor, presented to our Colonel for 
payment. 

He was ordered to report at head- 
quarters, of course, but with that smile 
of his that would win over a Hun if he 
got the full force of it, he explained 
that the high standing of the Princess 
Pats had to be sustained out of the 
trenches as well as in, and as he hap- 
pened to be without the funds neces- 
sary to maintain the standard of living 
required of a representative of the regi- 
ment in a foreign city he adopted the 
only course that he thought would be 
acceptable to his Commanding Officer. 

It was looked upon by the officers as 
one of Grif’s escapades, and by the lads 
of the regiment as a good joke on the 
Colonel. But it was a joke that not 
one of them, outside of Grif, would 
have dared to pull off. They would 
have preferred to make a charge across 
No Man’s Land than to have attempted 
it. The bill was paid. 

Old Fritz was commencing to wake 
up along the Somme, and every time 
he started something we always let him 
know that we were on hand, ready to 
receive him. It got to be almost a con- 
tinual round of “Jack Johnson’s,” coal- 
boxes and bombs, with an occasional 
rattle of the machine guns, and the zipp 
of the sniper’s bullet to add to the 
entertainment. The little wooden 
crosses in the cemetery back of our lines 
continued to increase in numbers and 
the surgeons and nurses at the clearing 
station were kept busy. 

Soon after daylight one morning when 
1 came off sentry go I went to our dug- 
out as usual and after taking my dram 
of rum laid down in the back part of 
the dugout for a little rest before break- 
fast. I had been in the front trenches 
aH night, and being wet, chilly and tired 
I was sound asleep in a few minutes. But 
it was not long before a whizz-bang that 
landed near the entrance of the dugout 
brought me back to earth. 

Capt. De Bellenard and Lieut. Mar- 
tin Senior were both caught, and also 
two or three of our lads. When I ar- 
rived on the scene, Capt. De Bellenard 
was down badly cut up by shrapnel, and 
Lieut. Martin was bending over him. 
We dressed his weunds the best we 
could with our first aid dressings, but 
it was plain to be seen that he could 
not last long, and he took the long, long 
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trail before the stretcher bearers could 
get him to the dressing station. 

As soon as he had been placed on the 
stretcher Lieut. Martin collapsed. He 
had not said anything about being 
wounded, and that was the first intima- 
tion we had that he had been injured. 
He had bravely kept up until his supe- 
rior officer had been taken care of and 
then fainted. His wounds were serious, 
and he was never able to again join the 
regiment. He had only been back from 
Blighty for about a week, where he had 
been recovering from wounds he received 
at Ypres on the 8th day of May. 

They were both gallant officers and 
devoted to the Great Cause. 

All that day Fritz was unusually 
active, and we were all ordered into the 
trenches. It appeared as though he 
might be getting ready to make us a 
call, and, in the event he undertook to 
do so, we wanted to be prepared to give 
him a warm reception. The fighting 
soon became pretty general, and coal- 
boxes, bombs and grenades were hurled 
back and forth over No Man’s Land 
to a degree that interfered with the 
comfort of the occupants of the trenches 
which it separated. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
I was up near hell’s corner, engaged 
in the pleasant pastime of throwing 
grenades over into the Boches’ trenches, 
when it seemed to me the whole world 
rose up with a deafening roar, and turn- 
ing over, came down on top of me. That 
finished me for the Somme. -When I 
again realized that I was on earth, I 
found that I was on a hospital train 
and many miles from the Somme 
trenches. 

CHAPTER XII 


THE HOSPITALS 


HILE it was not until I was on 

the hospital train, bound for 
Rouen, that I entirely recovered con- 
sciousness, and found myself patched up 
and bound up, yet I had a hazy recol- 
lection of the fixing up process at the 
dressing station, and of being jostled 
about in the ambulance car on the way 
to the train. It took some time for me 
to get myself well straightened out, and 
to some extent, realize what had hap- 
pened. I was not suffering severe pain, 
but I was stiff and sore all over. My 
face was badly swollen and I was un- 
able to open my mouth to any extent. 
Up to the time the world had reared 
up and come down on top of me, I had 
possessed a good set of teeth, but when 
I came to, I was surprised to find that 
they had all disappeared. When in rest 


billets a short time before I had been 
reading Rip Van Winkle, and I com- 
menced to wonder if, like Rip, I had 
slept for a few decades, and had woke 
up a toothless old man. I felt stiff 
enough to be a hundred, and that, taken 
together with my toothless mouth, cer- 
tainly made it appear as though I had 
put one over on the old Knickerbocker. 

While I lay there trying to size up 
the situation, a Red Cross nurse came 
along and enquired how I was feeling. 
I found it rather difficult to talk, but 
managed to inform her that I thought 
I was pretty well for an old man with- 
out any teeth. 

She looked at me for a moment with 
a puzzled expression, then laid her hand 
on my forehead. While she was hold- 
ing it there I enquired if she had ever 
heard of an old chap called Rip Van 
Winkle? She did not answer my ques- 
tion and appeared more nonplussed than 
ever. 

I had sense enough left to see that 
she was trying to determine whether I 
was joking, or my mind was wander- 
ing; so in order to relieve the situation 
I declared, “that I had gone to sleep 
when a young man, I did not know 
how many years before, and had just 
woke up a decrepit, toothless centena- 
rian. 

The fact is I did not more than half 
realize what I was talking about, and 
the Van Winkle idea was still floating 
through my head, but her laugh brought 
me to a full realizing sense, and from 
that time on I was myself. 

They had one on me, however, as 
the poor sally of my half wandering 
mind gave me the nickname of Rip Van 
Winkle, with the physician, nurses and 
orderlies during the balance of my trip 
to Rouen. 

The prses,—sisters we always called 
them—were good and kind. The par- 
ticular nurse who seemed destined to 
look after me, was a Canadian girl and 
she made me feel that I was her long 
lost brother. She got me something to 
rinse my mouth, and also some milk 
to drink. But my face and mouth were 
so badly swollen that I was unable to 
take them until she procured a tube for 
me to use. While she was fixing me 
up another Canadian sister came along 
to whom I was introduced as Mr. Rip 
Van Winkle, and they soon made me 
feel that a hospital train was far ahead 
of the Somme trenches. 

Although I had a hole in my left leg, 
and had lost my teeth and was pretty 
well battered up generally, yet my 
bones were whole and I commenced to 
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feel that old Fritz had not played me 
such a very bad trick after all. Taking 
everything into consideration I com- 
menced to feel that I was a pretty lucky 
chap. 

I arrived at that conclusion before 
my newly-made friends left me, and I 
might as well admit, that it was their 
bright, cheery faces, and winning smiles, 
that started me off on the right track. 
But after they had left, and I had 
looked about me and taken in my sur- 
roundings, and seen the condition that 
many of the other poor lads were in, I 
became convinced that I had no cause 
for complaint. My traveling compan- 
ions were a badly knocked up batch, and 
I felt that any of us who had all of our 
limbs intact were fortunate. 


I do not understand how those sis- 
ters stood the strain of the sights and 
sounds of the hospital trains, day after 
day, and maintained their cheering 
smiles for the wounded and suffering. 
They were indeed sisters of mercy, and 
will ever be remembered as such by 
their soldier brothers. Many a soldier 
lad owes his life to their tender care. 
Too much cannot be said of the work 
of the Red Cross on the Western Front. 

These hospital cars were very much 
like an American sleeping car, only the 
berths were cots, furnished with springs 
and mattresses, an upper and lower, 
hung on chains. 


I occupied a lower cot, and across 
the aisle was a young British Tommy, 
not over nineteen or twenty years of 
age, a fine, handsome fellow. He had 
been very quiet, not saying anything to 
anyone. But, after the sisters had left, 
he inquired if I was gonig to have a 
letter written to my people, telling them 
that I had been wounded. Then when 
he found that it was difficult for me to 
talk he begged my pardon for disturb- 
ing me. But when I told him that I 
would enjoy being talked to, even if I 
could not say much in return, he in- 
formed me that he had been trying to 
frame up a letter to his mother. He 
said that his father had been killed in 
the early days of the war, and that he 
was an only child. That one of the 
sisters had offered to write a letter for 
him, but he had found it difficult to 
determine what to write, as he desired 
not to cause his mother any more anxi- 
ety than possible. 

He did not say anything about his 
wound, and when I asked him where 
he was wounded, and he informed me 
that both of his feet and his right arm 
had been blown off, I could not keep 
back the tears. 


He was a mere boy, and if he re- 
covered, crippled for life, but he was 
not thinking of himself. He was un- 
selfishly thinking of his mother, of the 
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one who was waiting, hoping and pray- 
ing for his safe return. 

I could not but wonder if war, was, 
as some maintained, one of the neces- 
sary evils that must be inflicted upon 
the human race, and that there was no 
way to prevent its recurrence in the 
future. If when this war was ended, 
some plan could not be adopted that 
would do away with deadly strife for 
all time, what a boon we would bestow 
upon the future generations—but my 
brain became befogged,—I shook it as 
if to forget everything physiologically 
unpleasant. 

On our way down we passed a troop 
train going up the line, loaded with 
Tommies for the trenches. At the little 
station where we met, the trains stood 
for a short time side by side on adjoin- 
ing tracks, and one of the officers, who 
had charge of the troop train, came 
into ours. He was a young lieutenant 
with a dapper uniform that fitted him 
as perfectly as a ladies’ glove. Every- 
thing about him was spic-and span, in- 
cluding his monocle and cane,—a per- 
fect type of the drawing-room, back- 
behind-the-lines officer. As he went 
through the car staring at the wounded 
lads he came to a Canadian officer ly- 
ing on a lower cot, and thinking that 
he might deign to speak to him, stopped, 
and after looking him over for a mo- 
ment, remarked: 

“Well old chap: Some fight, Hey, 
What!” 

“Some do and some don’t,” returned 
the Canadian as he changed to a more 
comfortable position, and there and 
then their conversation ended. 

Our train was composed of twelve 
cars, and I was informed that there 
was a train every night to Rouen, made 
up of from ten to fifteen cars, taking 
out the wounded from the Somme 
sector. 

Then I thought of Jeff and Paddy, 
and of many more of my old comrades 
who will never come out, and of the 
rows of wooden crosses marking, for a 
time, the last resting place of thousands 
of other brave lads who soon will be 
forgotten, except by their loved ones 
at home. 

There were several of Pats Pets in 
the car that I was in, and some one 
enquired what the letters P. P. C. L. I. 
on our uniforms stood for, and one of 
the lads for a joke, said that stood for 
“Poor Paddy Couldn’t Leave Ireland.” 
There was an Irishman in one of the 
uppers with his left leg gone, and when 
he heard the remark, he stuck his head 
out and declared in a voice that could 
be heard throughout the car: “Be jab- 
bers, it’s meself that’s wishin’ I couldn’t 
have lefc it.” 

His remark created a ripple of laugh- 
ter, and some of the boys commenced 
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to banter the poor fellow, but he ap- 
peared to rather enjoy it, and came back 
at them good naturedly with his ready 
Irish wit. They were not as down- 
hearted a lot of lads as one would have 
expected to see under the circumstances. 

I think that those who were suffering 
from shell shock were in the most piti- 
able condition of any of them. They 
had no control over themselves, and 
were physical and mental wrecks. Many 
of them were deaf and dumb. 

We arrived in Rouen in the early 
hours of the morning, and | bid the 
sisters and my newly-made friends, the 
English lad, goodbye. One of the sis- 
ters had written a letter to his mother, 
from his dictation, and he was bright 
and cheerful; laughing quite heartily 
when the sisters called me Mr. Van 
Winkle, in bidding me good-bye. He 
was not taken to the same hospital that 
I was, and I never saw him again. I 
hope that, for his mother’s sake, he 
pulled through. 

We were removed from the train to 
the ambulances on stretchers, of which 
there were a goodly number of each 
waiting for us, when he arrived at the 
station in Rouen. 

The facilities for caring for the 
wounded was something remarkable, 
and there was never a hitch or a break. 
Unless, as sometimes happened, there 
was an unusual demand upon the hos- 
pital corps, every one was looked after 
promptly and carefully. 

I was taken to No. 8 hospital where 
I remained for about a week, having 
my wounds treated. Then I was trans- 
ferred to the dental hospital. 


I did not realize how bad war was 
upon the teeth until I went to that hos- 
pital. There were over a hundred dent- 
ists there and they were kept busy. 
Every morning from two to three hun- 
dred lads would be lined up for the 
dentists to begin on, and it was a con- 
tinued procession, in and out during the 
entire day. 

The first thing they did to me was 
to get my mouth fixed up for a set of 
false teeth. This was something of a 
job, and I was there nearly two months 
before they finished me up. But I did 
not feel that I was finished then. 

It seemed to me as though | had a 
bunch of bones in my mouth, and when- 
ever I opened it they were liable to fall 
out. I stood it for a couple of days 
the best I could, and then went back 
with my teeth in my hand, as they were 
as useful there as they were in my 
mouth, and a great deal less trouble- 
some. 

Then it was discovered that I had 
in some way gotten the wrong set; that 
those I had were not my teeth and I 
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| bd INTERESTS me very little to 
know the sad, bitter details of Fran- 
cis Bret Harte’s life, still less to gossip 
about them. Of course, study of an 
author’s personal history may give per- 
spective to his work. After knowing the 
Christ-like purity and intense, sky- 
piercing idealism which Shelley actually 
lived, a student more fully comprehends 
the etherial purity of his lyrics. The 
knowledge that Thoreau shut himself 
within the narrow ellipse of a weedy 
pond helps his readers to éxcuse the 
limited scope of his literature, the ster- 
ility of his imagery, the attenuated 
sameness of his observations, the lack of 
rich, tremendous responses to the rhy- 
thms of Nature. But what has the ‘life 
of Shakespeare to do with Shakespeare? 
Who ponders over Homer’s love-affairs 
when Helen enchants the page? And 
who cares to know whether Bret Harte 
used strong language when Colonel 
Starbottle vituperates so engrossingly 
that he bottles the very stars with his 
oaths? 

Bret Harte is loved for the humaness 
of his characters, marvelled at for the 
subtlety of his style, read eagerly for his 
gripping plots. But let me not make this 
a systematic paper dealing with char- 
acter delineation, analysis of style, crit- 
icism of plot. I rather choose to jump 
from one erratic thing to another, even 
as Jack Hamlin wanders from one light- 
of-love to another, even as Cressy. leaps 
from one temperamental piquancy to 
another. 

The atmosphere which Bret Harte 
weaves through his stories is like a huge 
gossamer web spun from the heat of the 
foothills, from the vague texture of the 
voices of the pines, from the languorous 
madrone hollows and the sharp Sierra 
peaks, from the mist of the sea and the 
song of the stream. On and around this 
web buzz the insects called humanity ; 
chameleonic insects which absorb the 
web’s soft beauty, and dazzle us spec- 
tators with their tinted, fluttering wings. 
To push the figure of speech danger- 
ously on, there is never a villianous spi- 
der waiting at the center of the web to 
prey upon unwary flies, nor are the flies 
themselves innocent inanities. Such a 
venomous old tarantula as John Oak- 
hurst, for instance, throws his poisonous 
webs very deferentially upon his victims. 

Bret Harte tinctures everything with 
the irridescence of early California—the 
“gin and ginger” woods, the pound and 
foam of the breakers, the whims of a 
hound dog, the soliloquy of a jackrabbit 
meditating under a buckthorn bush, the 
perfume of ceanothus. He permeates the 
earth and sky with the delicious manana 
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attitude of the days when “miners were 
kings,” as Kipling puts it. 

Yuba Bill, perhaps, carries more at- 
mosphere with him than any of Harte’s 
sketches. Whenever Yuba Bill’s sardonic 
countenance guides above his powerful 
team of stage-horses, there is the drowsy 
sense of the conifer forest mingled with 
the keen anticipation of a hold-up, there 
is the pungent smell of leather and the 
thrilling redolence of balsam, the dusty 
emerald of hazel thickets and the bright 
green glitters of dogwood leaves. When 
Yuba Bill enters sedate San Francisco, 
the atmosphere of the foothills still fol- 
lows him. He hires a cab, gags the driver, 
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seizes the reins and tears down Mont. 
gomery Street as if it were a mountain 
road, lashing his whip, cursing adi.ir- 
ably, and making the pedestrians scatter 
for the woods—I mean doorways. Of 
course, he is clapped in jail and fined 
twenty dollars, ‘but it was certainly 
worth it, for he had infused the spirit 
of the warm hills into the fog-cold lamp 
posts. He had brought a breath of ferny 
pools, crystal springs, the shadows of the 
junipers, sunset colors, splashes of wind, 
crisp whisper of dead leaves, black fis- 
sures, parched trails. 

Combined with atmosphere are char- 
acter-study and plot. Bret Harte never 
forgets that he has a story to tell. He 
may linger over details for a consider- 
able time, but there is ever a strong 
flow toward denouement, an irresistible 
current of action. 
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In the Carquinez Woods is the best 
example of this ambidextrous ability. He 
gives the essence of the redwoods, de- 
scribing each particular of tangled un- 
derbrush, clean woodsy odor, cushioned 
floor, and flickering light and shadow 
until a lover of the redwoods who is 
far from the object of his desire fairly 
goes mad with the reality of the image. 
Then Bret Harte balances atmosphere 
with the delicate technique of dram::'ic 
suspense. In the Carquinez Woods, so 
definitely the work of a genius and so 
seldomly read, is an epic, a fascinating 
chronicle of California before California 
was ruined by advertisement and over- 
population. Every type of pioneer-ci:ar- 
acter traverses the pages of this novel, 
from the loose, withered rose of a wo- 
man, who is fundamentally virtuous, to 
the prim, cultured young lady, who is 
legally immoral, from the blasphem»us, 
empty-headed sheriff to the reticent, 
thoughtful Indian bastard, from the 
phlegmatic miner to the nervous city 
man. The plot is flawless, with an in- 
evitably tragic end—an Indian and a 
white woman burned to death in a forest 
fire! But they are lovers. They both had 
suffered agony in the fire of life, the 
Indian a racial exile, the woman a 
social outcast. The crackling blaze of 
the Carquinez Woods seems a soothing 
pantheistic force uniting them in the 
undying flame of immortality. 

As to immortality, nothing in litera- 
ture is more infinite than Bret Harte’s 
children. He writes like an Almighty 
Father. His sympathy for, his under- 
standing and amused appreciation of 
children are so deep a faculty as to be 
“wonderful, causing tears.” In The 
Weaif of the Plains, the lisping fright 
of Susy left alone on the vast plain 
with young, young Clarence is vivid 
enough to project itself into the reader. 
Now this appeal is in accord with the 
trite old Platonic principle of the be- 
holder’s identification with a work of 
art. It is a simple matter to create a 
grown-up character which will interest 
and completely absorb a reader because 
of a mutual vice, virtue, or eccentricity, 
but it is extremely difficult to make a 
mature reader identify his emotions with 
those of a child. Kipling’s Kim is the 
one real rival of Bret Harte’s child 
characters. Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn are unreal. To be sure, 
they give the illusion of reality, the sus- 
pension of disbelief, and they are delight- 
ful, spell-binding masterpieces. Never- 
theless, the whip of satire constantly 
motivates their action, the exhalations 
of humor and philosophical caprice ani- 
mates them. The reader follows above 
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them. The reader is with Mark Twain, 
not with Tom Sawyer or Huckleberry 
Finn. But the reader is never with Bret 
Harte. Instead, wandering in a dream 
of youth, living a reverie of Mliss, Flip, 
Johnny Filgee, or the Queen of the 
Pirate Isle. 

If the world puzzles because an aged 
Shakespeare could depict the tumult of 
idealism and mundane contagion in 
twenty-year-old Hamlet, it seems that 
the world should gasp with admiration 
because Bret Harte fathoms the soul of 
a child. All the mystery of intuition, 
sadness of imagination, credulity of ig- 
norance, pretty incoherencies, startling 
logic, play, health, excitement, serious- 
ness, and superstition which are peculiar 
to childhood are chiselled minutely, line 
for line, a complete understanding. 
Moreover, Bret Harte makes the man- 
to-be and the woman-to-be apparent in 
the character of the boy and girl. It is 
psychic sculpture. 

Regarding women, Bret Harte is less 
a master. He continually studies their 
seductive and slightly immoral tenden- 
cies, rather than devoting himself to a 
wholesome and detached picture of them. 
The quivering nostril, flashing eye, cat- 
like infidelity, soft suppleness, wild vol- 
uptuousness—these cannot make a wo- 
man. They make a Cleopatra. I do not 
mean to assert that Bret Harte’s women 
are unreal. Everything he touches 
breathes the breath of life. But they ar 
over-injected with femininity. Even the 
rigidly practical old maids and the man- 
muscled daughters of crude miners are 
instinctively weak. However, this crit- 
icism carries small force, since no woman 
is more charming, inscrutable, savagely 
beautiful, passionate, and adorabl, 
shocking than Cressy of Indian Spring! 
Cressy, whose dangerous blue eyes are 
virtuously salacious, whose calm, lazy, 
drawling tones belie the audacity of her 
heart, whose symmetrical young body 
is as baffling as her intellect. 

To draw a woman essentially primi- 
tive this way does not destroy her fas- 
cination. On the contrary, to the average 
artist, enhances it. Then too, the pioneer 
women of California were primitive. 
But exceptions existed which might have 
added spice to the copious sameness of 
Bret Harte’s fairer sex. 

Another objection to Harte is that, 
like all writers of his day, he borrows 
from the classic field. He tries to estab- 
_ lish a Renaissance in a gold-prospecting 

community. This element sonietimes 
actually pollutes his story, to be rescued 
from absolute stagnation only by his 
sense of humor, his abrupt twists of 
finale. In The Ancestors of Peter Ath- 
erly, an Oedipus The King-odor is sug- 
gested, and nothing is more out of place 
in the exhilerating air and the invigor- 
ating, unshackled landscape of the West 
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than the smell of a stale Grecian trag- 
edy. Albeit, the piazza dreams of Harte’s 
time were introspectively concerned with 
Grecian noses, Grecian busts, Grecian 
limbs, and Grecian love. Therein lay 
romance. In the -uncouth Visages of 
miners and frontiersmen lay jejune 
realism. 

To the reader, however, this realism 
is romantic. Bret Harte’s miners and 
frontiersmen are sometimes mere pup- 
pets, sometimes imitations of picturesque 
renegades, sometimes they are terrifying 
in their originality, and always they are 
romantically interesting. The most dra- 
matic character in all his work is possibly 
John Oakhurst. Oakhurst dies beiore 
his five full acts of the play are ended, 
and Jack Hamlin assumes the protago 1- 
ist’s role. Jack Hamlin, constantly bob- 
bing up between scenes, when the 
audience least expects him. A naughty 
wrong is to be naughtily righted, and 
Jack is on the spot with a beer bottle 
and deck of cards. A country maiden 
named Sophonisba needs consolation 
(naturally, with such a name!), and 
Jack takes her to a Bohemian hut, where 
he honorably restores faith, hope, and 
charity into her broken bosom. Helpless 
waifs like John Milton Harcourt, in 
A First Family of Tassajara, find. a 
staunch though incomprehensible friend 
in Jack Hamlin. 

John Milton Harcourt, by the way, 
is a most pathetic individual. He has 
stuffed himself on Gothic Romances and 
American derivatives until he is a bal- 
loon of empty ideals. Yet he floats over 
the troubles of life, bumping the ground 
many times, and at last comes to anchor 
in the heart of a wealthy widow. Which 
is a blundering close to a truly Para- 
celsian young man. The bumps and 
punctures that his balloon receives are 
the singular attraction about blind, im- 
practicable John Milton Harcourt. His 
later material success is an artistic fail- 
ure. Loo, his first wife, the servant girl 
who matches his poetical outbursts with 
tender encouragement, really holds the 
vitality of John Milton in herself. When 
she dies, he dies, as far as the reader 
is concerned. Bret Harte describes her 
death with utmost simplicity and beauty : 

“As each monotonous day brought the 
morning mist and evening fog regularly 
to the little hilltop where his whole 
being now centered, she seemed to grow 
daily weaker, and the little circle of her 
life narrowed day by day. One morning 
when the usual mist appeared to have 
been withheld and the sun had risen 
with a strange and cruel brightness; 
when the waves danced and sparkled on 
the bay below and the light glanced 
from the dazzling sails, and even the 
white tombs on Lone Mountain glittered 
keenly; when cheery voices hailing each 
other on the hillside came to him clearly 
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but without sense or meaning; when 
earth, sky, and sea seemed quivering 
with life and motion—he opened the 
door of that one little house on which 
the only shadow seemed to have fallen, 
and went forth into the world again 
alone.” 

The poetic diction here is sentimental, 
but how precisely it gives the mood o/ 
young John Milton Harcourt, how del- 
icately it suggests the harsh law of 
relativity! All its euphemism and senti- 
mentality may be forgiven, since it so 
adequately fits the characters and the 
situation. Bret Harte always makes his 
sentiment critically intrinsic with a 
character or a situation. 

So many people today, gorged with 
the so-called Realism of foreign trans- 
lations or Americanized Slavic writers, 
who win all sorts of literary prizes, 
come out blatantly and declare that they 
like stories which “leave a sweet taste 
in the mouth.” Instantly, the art for 
art’s sake artists raise a yowl of derision. 
Bret Harte, it seems to me, offers a 
compromise, for his bitterest. story has 
a “sweet taste” in it somewhere. How 
Santa Clause Came to Simpson’s Bar 
is a vitriolic denunciation of the Christ- 
mas spirit. Dick Bullen’s sacrifice, like 
the World War’s patriotism, was a 
mockery, Yet the courageous generosity 
of the characters equalizes the nastiness 
of the theme. It is acceptable to Cynic 
and to Pollyanna. 

Perhaps the “pleasantest taste” in all 
Bret Harte is his positive inability to 
censure any man or woman. There is 
never a prudish, inhuman, nauseating 
Man-Without-a-Country-nonsense _ in 
Bret Harte. He might not have been 
able to tolerate so shallow a man as 
Edward Everett Hale, but he certainly 
would not have sneered at him, as I am 
doing now. 

I wondered whether he would sneer at 
the Twentieth Century! Passing through 
California today, I am irked and 
troubled. Before me, always before me, 
I see the enchantment of Bret Harte’s 
day. An old abandoned shack in the 
foothills, the remnant of a garish mission 
in San Mateo, a seacoast mission, will 
start poignant recollections. 

Still, the modern boom-era can never 
obliterate the exquisitely soft poetry 
which Bret Harte leaves to literature, 
a poetry which only the verse form 
seems to extinguish. Even his poem on 
the madrone tree is a stilted represent- 
ation of that rainbow-garmented spirit of 
the woods which he paints into the back 
ground of his fiction. His genius is too 
overflowing to be fettered in metre. He 
is a prose-poet, dramatist, novelist, es- 
sayist all in one. But he is neither Realist 
nor Romanticist, neither Impressionist 
nor Intellectualist. He is a lover of 
humanity. 





Pacific’s Diamond Jubilee 


HE CHILD of a missionary 

Methodism, nursed to maturity 

by western growth, re-born to 
youth through modern advance, the Col- 
lege of the Pacific celebrates the close of 
seventy-five years of educational effort 
with its Diamond Jubilee celebration on 
the new campus at Stockton, June 13 to 
15. 

With a heritage bequeathed by sturdy 
churchmen, with a fluxing stream of 
student youth, with a renewed goal set 
ahead, this College, the oldest west of 
the Rockies, looks back over three- quar- 
ters of a century, absorbed in the present 
but remembering the past in hopes that 
traditions will prove more than ghost 
memories. 

To the Stockton campus, redolent 
with fresh growing things, its buildings 
still bright with white trowelled mor- 
tar, will come the youth of Pacific— 
both aged and young. Mary Smith 
Brooke, the last remaining of the first 
graduating class, will come. Aged youths 
from student days in the ’60’s and ’70’s 
will come. Middle-aged—mature—adol- 
escent—all will come, each packing his 
bundle of memories. Musty memories— 
melldwed memories—precious alone to 
the one who wrested them from the 
granary of youth. 

And the tear that is paid as tribute 
to the past will, for the moment, be- 
come a crystal through which the future 
is seen. And people, remembering, will 
build castles hoping that others who go 
that way will believe in the past and in 
turn garner their packet of life marked 
“college days” from more spacious halls, 
monuments to the past that is dead, 
symbols of hopes unattained. 

There will be a  pageant—the 
“Pageant of the Pacific’ —and through 
its scenes facts and memories will be re- 
vived. Its recurrent pictures will tell 
the story of Pacific. 

How, in 1848 when the news of gold 
in California was firing the imaginations 
of emigrants with greed for material 
wealth, Isaac Owen, an Indiana minis- 
ter, caught a statesmanlike vision of the 
future of the West. He appealed to his 
church and was commissioned to de- 
velop Methodism in the West. 

There followed harrowing travel, day 
after day behind stolid oxen, until the 
Owen family arrived in California only 
to be faced with fresh hardships. Finan- 
cial difficulties, the death of their young- 
est child . . . Weary months passed 
while Isaac Owen ministered to the 
spiritual needs of the settlers. Feeling 
that education was as important as the 
founding of churches, he worked untir- 
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ingly to open schools and bring teachers 
from the Middle West. 

His efforts toward an institution of 
higher learning led to an educational 
convention in San Jose, January 6 and 
7, 1851. Plans were laid before the state 
legislature then in session and other steps 
were taken toward founding a university. 

Several meetings were held during the 
coming months and on July 10, 1851, 
E. H. Sharp, clerk of the Supreme Court 
of California, signed the charter for the 
California Wesleyan College—the name 
being changed to University of Pacific 
the following year. 

The first board of Trustees included 
Rev. Isaac Owen, D. L. Ross, Rev. S. 


David A. Dryden and A. L. S. Bate- 
man—all of whom had been active in 
the founding of the institution. 

Rev. S. D. Simonds wes elected presi- 
dent and Professor E. Bannister secre- 
tary of the charter Board of Trustees, 
but Bannister opened the primary de- 
partment in Santa Clara and continued 
as principal of the preparatory depart- 
ment until, in February, 1854, M. C. 
Briggs was elected the first President of 
the University. 

Two buildings were erected at a cost 
of $5,000 and $12,000 respectively for 
the Female Institute in Santa Clara and 
the “male department” a quarter of a 
mile distant. Though men and women 
were given the same class work, they 
were not allowed ot attend the same 











The new Conservatory building on the Harriet M. Smith Memorial Campus at Stockton. 
It houses the Watt Memorial Organ and Pacific’s Art Theatre. 


D. Simonds, Hon. C. P. Hester, Dr. 
W. Grove Deal, Rev. William Taylor 
(later a bishop) F. E. Kellogg, Rev. 
W. J. Brier, Hon. D. O Shattuck, Cap- 
tain Joseph Aram, Dr. J. T. McLean, 
Rev. Elihu Anthony, Annis Merrill, Dr. 
Benjamin Pierson, Rev. M. C. Briggs, 
Rev. E. Bannister, J. B. Bond, Rev. 
Wm. Morrow, James Rogers, Warner 
Oliver, James Corwine, Charles Maclay, 








classes until 1869 when the institution 
moved to College Park near San Jose. 

A regular classical course was given. 
Greek and Latin were emphasized in 
this four year course which included 
work similar to that offered in Eastern 
Universities of that time. The degree 
of B. A. was conferred upon those who 
completed the full course and, for a 
number of years, students not caring to 
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study the ancient languages were given 
the.degree of B. S. 

The course in the Female Department 
extended over three years, resulting in a 
diploma and the degree of Mistress of 
Science, comparable to the B. S. degree 
given the men. 

The first regular graduation occurred 
in 1858 when President Gibbons con- 
ferred baccalaureate degrees on five 
young men and the Female Institute 
graduated five young women. 


N SEPTEMBER 28, 1858, the 
Board of Trustees adopted resolu- 
tions establishing a Medical Department 


in San Francisco. This was the first reg-_ 


ular course in medicine on the Pacific 
Coast and in the twelve years before it 
was reorganized as the Cooper Medical 
College, now part of Stanford Univer- 
sity, forty-four students were granted 
an M. D. degree. 

Financial troubles beset the institu- 
tion. In 1866 about 435 acres of the 
Stockton Rancho, lying between Santa 
Clara and San Jose, were purchased for 
approximately $72,000. The larger part 
of this was subdivided into blocks and 
lots and sold to help finance the Univer- 
sity. The heart of this tract was re- 
served for a campus and, in 1871, West 
Hall was completed at a cost of over 
$30,000 and the University moved to 
College Park where it remained until 
1924 when it was removed to the Har- 
riet M. Smith Memorial Campus at 
Stockton. 

The College Park campus was beau- 
tified with trees and lawns and within 
the following years the eighteen acres 
were dotted with five main buildings 
and the Jacks-Goodall Observatory. 

But this was not accomplished with- 
out many a sacrifice. Witness the mo- 
tion adopted by the Board of Trustees, 
June 6, 1871: 

“Resolved that we elect a President 
of the University to conduct the Insti- 
tution for the academic year next ensu- 
ing, to meet all of the expenses out of 
his own funds, paying taxes on building 
and campus and keeping the property in- 
sured to the present amount of policies, 
and to conduct the institution without 
subjecting the Board of Trustees to any 
expense whatsoever.” 

Dr. Thomas H. Sinex took up the 
challenge and carried on the work until 
Dr. A. §. Gibbons returned to the pres- 
ident’s chair. Methodist friends sub- 
scribed about $45,000 and not long aft- 
erwards $40,000 was realized from the 
auction sale of College Park lots. 

In 1877 Dr. C. C. Stratton became 
president and for ten years administered 
the affairs of the University. This period 
was called the Golden Age for it marked 
the most colorful years of the early 
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West Hall on the College Park Campus. 





Until it burned in 1914, it was the scene of 


classroom, fraternal and social incidents that form a colorful part of Pacific's history 


growth. Regular professorships increas- 
ed from six to ten. The student body 
grew from 166 to 423. There were 197 
degrees conferred during that decade. 
Departments of Art, Music, Elocution, 
Education and Law were added to the 
existing Collegiate, Preparatory and 
Commercial departments. All indebted- 
ness was wiped out, the Consevatory and 
two other buildings were erected. 


After Stratton’s resignation and the 
election of Dr. A. C. Hirst in 1887 an 
unfortunate chain of circumstances pre- 
cipitated another critical period. Differ- 
ences on the question of student discip- 
line jeopardized the very existence of 
the University and resulted in the resig- 
nation of four of the most popular pro- 
fessors, T. C. George, Chas. E. Cox, 
W. W. Thoburn and D. A. Hayes, and 
the transfer of the entire senior class 
from Pacific to the newly opened Stan- 
ford University. 

But the tenacious spirit of Pacific 
weathered the storm and, through the 
presidencies of Isaac Crook, W. C. Saw- 
yer, J. N. Beard, Eli McClish and Wil- 
liam W. Guth, the Institution slowly 
righted itself and worked back towards 
its former standing. 

Meanwhile Napa college had sprung 
up in the North. The Napa Collegiate 
Institute had been formed in 1870 and 
by 1885, when it became Napa College, 
it was practically duplicating the work 
offered at Pacific. Both colleges were 
under the general direction of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church conference and, 
when financial difficulties arose, it was 
decided wisest to combine the colleges. 


Unification was started in 1892 and by 
1896 Napa College had been dissolved, 
its alumni credited as alumni of Pacific 
and all efforts were concentrated in the 
San Jose institution. 

The years went by. The University 
of California and Stanford University 
overshadowed the smaller college but 
still the ideals of the founder, the staunch 
Father Owen, prevailed and Pacific con- 
tinued its work, giving personal atten- 
tion to the individual students, endeavor- 
ing to give more than class-room instruc- 
tion, trying to help the California youth 
to productive evaluations of life. 

In 1911, feeling that it was better to 
limit the work to that of strictly col- 
lege grade, the name was changed to 
College of the Pacific. 

With the arrival of Dr. John L. Sea- 
ton, in 1914, there came a new financial 
era. The College debt was removed in 
the face of two disheartening fires and 
other difficulties. 

War was declared. The men flocked 
to army camps and training barracks. 
The Student Army Training Corps 
was established on the campus. Student 
life was interrupted and changed. 

Peace was declared. With a shiver of 
reality the feverish excitement was 
checked and more normal living took 
the place of the pageantry of masks and 
finely spun tension of heroic ideas. 

Dr. Tully C. Knoles was brought 
from the University of California to be 
president of Pacific when Dr. Seaton 
went to wider administrative activities. 
With students returning full of post- 
war enthusiasms—with a constituency 
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awakened to the opportunities open to 
the smaller college not yet burdened by 
the pressing mass of students then begin- 
ning to weight the state University, Dr. 
Knoles found himself confronted with 
a malleable student-body and a respon- 
sive church conference. 

Then came the vision of expansion— 
the possibility of removal from College 
Park. 

Grueling years were those. Hard 
years, striving years. Years that gave 
way, each to another as tense and trying. 

There was the Crusade with all its 
modern drama, the amalgamation of an 
endowment of a million and a half for 
Pacific. The staunch cooperation given 
by the finance department of the Metho- 
dist Board of Education. The response 
of Stockton—a community eager for the 
things that Pacific would bring to her 
city. The gifts of the land, the pledged 
money. All crowded into the hectic 
days whose labor was the price of Paci- 
fic’s re-birth. 

Gifts were brought to Pacific. Fol- 
lowing the Rockefeller Foundation gift 
that formed the nucleus for the million 
and a half endowment campaign, there 
came the gift of the land for the Har- 
riet M. Smith Memorial campus from 
the Smith heirs in memory of their 
mother. 

Recently ground was broken for the 
West Memorial Infirmary, the gift of 
Mrs. Charles M. Jackson in memory of 
her father and mother, George and 
Ellen K. West, and her brother, Frank 
Allen West. 

And the Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tion will witness the completed gate to 
the campus, the gift of Miss Nellie E. 
Smith in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
Harriet M. Smith. 

The Watt Memorial organ, whose 
donor, the late Rollo V. Watt, proved 
himself such a true friend of Pacific, 
will give a sonorous echo of the sorrow 
caused by the recent death of that man 
who time and again personally spon- 
sored new plans and new development 
for the college. 

Those years of effort are already re- 
paid in a measure by the influx of stu- 
dents and the response of recognition. 
The student body has doubled in num- 
bers. Fifth year work has been added 
and the education department accred- 
ited by the state to issue recommenda- 
tions for teachers’ credentials of all 
grades. 

A College of Engineering has been 
developed. The conservatory of Music, 
Art and Dramatics has obtained recog- 
nition for its splendid work. Pacific’s 
Art Theatre has won a place in West- 
ern amateur dramatics. Athletics have 
won recognition with victories in foot- 
ball, basketball and track. 
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Truly the signs point to an age of 
development approached only by the 
Golden Age of President Stratton’s ad- 
ministration forty years ago. Perhaps 
this is the dawn of a Diamond Age. 

These facts and evidences of growth, 
from the first hopes of Father Owen to 
the present visions of the future Pa- 
cific, will be brought to mind by the 
“Pageant of the Pacific,” Tuesday eve- 
ning of Commencement Week. 

But as alumni and former students 
gather on the campus—beginning Sat- 
urday evening with the conservatory 
concert and continuing through the con- 
ferring of degrees on Wednesday—it 
will not be these things that are dis- 
cussed. The glimpses of the past and 
prophecies of the future given by the 
Pageant will be but the picture frames 
through which each sees the Pacific he 
knew in student days. 


Mrs. Brooke will tell of the ribbon 
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Breaking ground on the Harriet M. Smith Memorial Campus. 
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trimmed tarleton frocks the girls used 
that first graduation day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanson and the few 
other representatives of the days before 
the University moved to College Park 
will tell of the happenings in the “big 
brick building.” They will tell of the 
morning when the Santa Clara resi- 
dents woke to find a bewildered donkey 
hitched to his cart on the roof of that 
building, mournfully resigned to the fate 
imposed by the prankish students of the 
late sixties. 

In the society halls there will be talk 
of traditions. Archanians will discuss 
the heritage that is theirs as the first 
men’s literary society in the first col- 
lege west of the Rockies. 

Rhizomia will swell with pride to re- 
call the time when a small group of 
students pledged loyalty to the Union 
flag in spite of the Southern sentiment 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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Hoback, Robinson and Rezner 


century, while at least the shadow 

of our passing western frontier was 
dimly visible, the writer of this article 
was hunting big game in northwestern 
Wyoming in the basin of Hoback’s or 
Fall river, an eastern tributary of the 
South Fork of the Snake. 

The proper name attributed to this 
river aroused the writer’s curiosity and 
awakened a desire on his part to learn, 
if possible, the history of the man whose 
name it bore. Subsequent intermittent 
researches have elicited information re- 
garding the activities of an early and 
somewhat obscure frontiersman, John 
Hoback, who, nevertheless, as a path- 
finder played an important part in the 
initial exploration of our West. In this 
day of appreciation of our pioneers, 
when memorials are being erected to 
them in many of our States, his story 
may be worth relating in as connected 
a narrative as the historical evidence 
will permit. 

In order to acquire a fitting perspec- 
tive for our story, we should note sev- 
eral facts. St. Louis had become the 
emporium of the western fur trade. The 
Lewis and Clark expedition had re- 
turned there in 1806 from its memor- 
able journey across the continent with 
glowing accounts of the amazing possi- 
bilities for the trapping of beaver on the 
upper Missouri waters, while admitting 
the dangers of attacks from hostile In- 
dian tribes. The disappointing and some- 
what disastrous expedition of the St. 
Louis Missouri Fur Company had gone 
to the three forks of the Missouri in 
1809-1810 and in the summer of 1810 
had been driven out by the Blackfeet 
Indians and grizzly bears. Some of the 
personnel had returned to the settle- 
ments via the Missouri, but the majority 
of the outfit had elected to remain with 
Major Andrew Henry, one of the com- 
pany’s partners, and with him to cress 
the mountains in search of new trap- 
ping grounds, which might be free from 
the Blackfoot peril. Of those who com- 
posed Major Henry’s party, the names 
are known of nine. Three of these were 
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Hauberk or MHoback, Robinson and 
Reasoner or Rezner, of whom more 
anon. 


Major Henry’s party had abandoned 
the post at the three forks of the Mis- 
souri in the autumn of 1810 and trav- 
velling southerly had crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide near the sources of the 
Yellowstone river and had located on 
the North Fork of the Snake river, to 
this day known as the Henry Fork. 
They had built several log houses, as a 
temporary post near where the present 
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village of Egin, Idaho, is situated. This 
was the first trading post built on the 
waters of the Columbia river or west of 
the Continental Divide. 

The winter of 1810-1811 had been 
severe and the party suffered much for 
lack of subsistence, although they had 
secured about forty packs of beaver. 
For some months they had been com- 
pelled to live mainly on the flesh of 
their horses. By the spring of 1811 they 
could no longer be held together and 
had separated into groups, setting out 
independently in various directions. 
Most of these hardy adventurers had 
found their way back, either to the 
States or to the Spanish settlements via 
the Rio Grande. Major Henry himself 
was returning to St. Louis by way of 
the Missouri. 

While the foregoing events had been 
transpiring, Mr. John Jacob Astor, of 
New York, had formed the Pacific Fur 
Company on the 23rd of June, 1810 
and had placed Mr. Wilson Price 
Hunt, of Trenton, N. J. in charge of 
its overland Astorian expedition which 
had set out from Montreal in July, 
1810. Mr. Hunt ’s party had travelled 
by way of Mackinaw, had arrived in 
St. Louis on September 3rd, 1810 and 
had passed the winter of 1810-11 on the 
Missouri near the mouth of the Nodawa 
river, about ten miles northwest of the 
present site of St. Joseph, Mo. On 
April 22, 1811, Mr. Hunt and his 
“Overlanders,” comprising some sixty 
persons, had continued on up the Mis- 
souri. The expedition had encamped for 
the night of May 25-26 some distance 
above the mouth of the Niobrara river, 
in the present Knox County, Nebraska. 
The next morning as they were break- 
fasting on the bank of the Missouri, 
two canoes were observed descending 
along the further shore. A spy-glass re- 
vealed the fact that the occupants were 
white men, two in one of the canoes and 
ore in the other. Their attention was 
attracted by the discharge of a gun and 
they immediately crossed the river to the 
camp. The canoeists proved to be the 
three hunters aforementioned, John Ho- 
back, Edward Robinson and Jacob Rez- 
ner, from Kentucky. Robinson was six- 
ty-five years old and a veteran frontiers- 
man. He was one of the first settlers in 
Kentucky and had engaged in many of 
the Indian fights on “the dark and bloody 
ground,” an appellation for long syn- 
onymous with the name of Kentucky. 
He had been scalped in one of these 
encounters and he still wore a handker- 
chief bound to his head to protect it. 


These three hardy adventurers were now 
returning from Henry's post to their 
families and comfortable homes which 
they had left in Kentucky. They had 
imagined that they were tired of the 
hunter’s life, but when they saw the 
Overlanders’ numerous and well 
equipped party, thoughts of families and 
old Kentucky homes were dispelled ; they 
cast their canoes adrift and gladly joined 
the expedition, on similar terms with 
some of the other hunters and trappers. 
The company was to outfit them, to 
keep them supplied with the proper 
stores and equipment and they were to 
turn over to the company one-half of 
whatever fur they might procure. 

The addition to the party of these 
three well seasoned hunters was extreme- 
ly acceptable and the knowledge of the 
country to be traversed which they had 
acquired was most important and was 
the subject of anxious inquiry. In fact 
the information obtained from them in- 
duced Mr. Hunt to change his original 
plans, which had been to ascend the 
Missouri to the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone and there begin his land journey. 
He now decided to leave the Missouri 
at the Aricara (or Rickaree) villages 
which were some ten miles above the 
mouth of the Grand river (Corson 
County, South Dakota,) and 1325 miles 
above the mouth of the Missouri. By 
so doing and taking a more southerly 
route than he had intended the party 
would pass through fine game country 
and would be less subject to Blackfoot 
attacks. After reflection and consulta- 
tion with his co-partners Mr. Hunt de- 
termined to follow the route suggested 
by Hoback, Robinson and Rezner and 
they agreed to guide the expedition over 
it. 
At the Aricara villages Mr. Hunt 
obtained eighty-two horses, organized 
his overland journey and set out on his 
land march on July 18, 1811. It should 
be remembered that his was the second 
party of white men to cross the conti- 
nent within the territory of the present 
United States, the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition having been the first. The 
Overlanders crossed the present states 
of South Dakota and parts of Montana 
and Wyoming by way of the Grand, 
Little Missouri, Powder, Big Horn and 
Wind rivers. On September 15, 1811, 
from the summit of Union Pass at the 
head of Wind river and on the conti- 
nental Divide, Hoback, Robinson and 
Rezner pointed out the Three Tetons 
some sixty miles to the westward. These 
remarkably beautiful peaks were familiar 
landmarks to the guides, but the rest of 

(Continued on Page 194) 
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UR motion picture producers an- 

nounce their nineteen-twenty-six 
production program will be three quar- 
ters comedy. Amen. 


P| 


IFE, Judge, The American Mercury 

4 and others of smaller repute in the 
magazine world have suffered suppres- 
sion of recent issues. God bless the vari- 
ous holy societies who are responsible for 
this. They increase the subscription 
lists of our likeable magazines, allow 
editors a dramatic gesture and eventu- 
ally manage, through constant surveil- 
lance a reduction in the ranks of Bab- 


bits. 
add 


R. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

grants for the first time an Inter- 
national News Reel interview. In pic- 
ture houses throughout the country the 
important vegetarian is seen seated and 
smiling, standing and smiling, writing 
and smiling. The conclusion of a brief 
message to his friends over the earth 
runs something like this: “So think 
kindly of me. I have merely tried to 
amuse and instruct . . . the dentist who 
clears away your decay and puts in gold 
is not to be blamed if he hurts you. And 
if you have permitted the decay through 
carelessness perhaps you deserve a little 
. . Think kindly of your friend, 


pain . 
George Bernard Shaw.” 

We have read many things. Per- 
haps one of the most remembered 


was a paper by G. B. S., written in 
1908, wherein a thorough and bitter de- 
nunciation of the Motion pictures was 
given the reading public along with a 
loud, blaring defy to his critic. Mr. 
Shaw at the time proudly set himself 
apart from what has become a massive 
industry and a definite art. And if our 
memory does not fail it was this 
man Shaw who scoffed at death, derided 
doctors and purchased busts of Shakes- 
peare and Wagner as Book-case end 
pieces for Rodin’s excellent bust of 
himself. 

Only brave men can swallow pride. 
Mr. Shaw, who will die within seven 
years, will, before they lapse, swallow 
much more. 


The Free Market 


DoNnaLp O’ DoNALD 


O RELIEVE the monotony of a 

rather frore existence, Mr. Henry 
Morton Robinson sends us his May 
number of Contemporary Verse. After 
filling up on his contributors, (those 
excellent poets who are always in good 
taste, who are always necessary after 
having once read them,) very much in 
the manner a desert traveller absorbs 
sweet spring water, we turn to the book 
reviews and gloat. If, due to some ink 
famine or the like every magazine and 
paper in the country were to suddenly 
stop printing with the exception of 
Henry Robinson’s Contemporary Verse 
book review section, we should not find 
it in us to regret or complain. There 
is an all-satisfaction in the reviews; they 
are quietly certain, polished and simple 
and delightfully sincere. This is not an 
advertisement, so do get a copy of 
Henry’s magazine and fill that void. Ex- 
cerpts from the April number: 


Mabel Simpson’s “EPITAPH” 


Cry over me O winter wind, 
Trample the blackened crust! 
Drive down your iron foot and find 
My undefeated dust. 


Stab still with sleet, rend still with rain, 
Uproot my narrow bed! 

You cannot awaken me again, 

I am dead! I am dead! 


From Marshall W. Schact’s group, 
“When I was a child”: 


In the land where the Chinamen grow 
Do they have snow? 

And do they wag their pigtails 

When they want to say no? 


I want to go 
Where the chinamen grow. 
Let’s dig faster, Jo. 


You can reach H.M.R. at Station 
H., Box 38, New York City. Don’t 


mention the Overland. 


NCE upon a time there was a young 

writer who travelled about a limited 
circle and spoke glowingly of his liter- 
ary ability, of his future, of the great 
novel he would one day write and, most 
impressively, of the famous figure he 
would be in ten years time. When ten 
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years had gone he was the country’s 
greatest novelist, had written the Great 
American Novel three successive seasons 
and had retired to enjoy the massive 
fortune his books yearly brought in 


“te 


HERE is green stuff growing on the 

hills; the bright-eyed squirrel and the 
fear-crazed owl, the nervous blue-jay 
and the red-coated fox, all of them are 
out over the hills, slipping and running 
and flying over the hills. And among 
them move the hikers, the pale-faced 
boys and girls from the city, their bright 
eyes and quick feet moving up the trails, 
shouting and laughing and trying very 
hard with legs that are new to the task 
to climb the brown road’s back. They 
are dressed in tweeds and khaki, golf 
stockings and leggings, caps and hats 
and small jersey skull-caps that are col- 
ored brightly; and on their backs are 
kit-bags bulging with pots and pans and 
fruit and, here and there, with grey 
wool blankets. Over the hills, like 
brightly colored ants they move; laugh- 
ing girls and boasting boys with eyes that 
are a little awed with the majesty of the 
woods and solemn laughter of the 
streams. 

And they will return in the green of 
twilight, weary and sun-burned; but 
still laughing and still very happy. The 
girls will have been kissed and down 
through the blue shadows with their 
green fringes they will walk with strong 
young arms about them and with mem- 
ories of a day filled with quiet and 
warmth. Back they will come, the last 
sun lighting and bronzing their faces, 
with the cooling winds tip-toeing across 
their hair and with something of the 
simplicity and the silence of the wood- 
lands they leave will they return to their 
rooms in the city. And they will remem- 
ber the day long after much else is for- 
gotten; they will remember the green 
of the wild lilac tree, the deer’s-eye 
brown of the pine bark, the blue grass 
and the wild clover and the small ani- 
mals that hurried up a tree’s limb as 
they passed. They will remember the 
sweetness of quiet and the strange dear- 
ness of companionship. And if it is word- 
less—it will be none the less permanently 
in their hearts. It has been good for 
them to go; good for them to feel and 
drink the starched air and the sweetness 
of the little valley waters that run to 
the sea. They will have been made 
greater and their lives will bear so much 
more strength from their contact with 


the hills .. . 


— 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


HAVE just been reading, in his 
i book entitled “Forty Immortals,” 
the poems of that flaming soul, Benja- 
min De Casseres. 

I say “poems” deliberately, for if 
imagination be the very heart and magic 
of poetry, in few places may it be 
found in more gorgeous abundance than 
in these forty essays. De Casseres is at 
once a high-power microscope, giving 
access to the pits of psychic mystery, and 
a gigantic searchlight, sweeping with its 
fan-ray the outermost walls of the cos- 
mos. In his terrific lines are all that 
man knows and most of what he has 
imagined. In these pages, Wisdom 
passes out into the night of the un- 
known, and Science is a firefly, spark- 
ing fitfully in the tomb we call the 
universe. 

But first of all and above all, he is 
a poet, and his paragraphs prove, more 
conclusively than any others that I have 
read, the dividing line between prose 
and poetry. The form may deceive the 
eye, but never the sensitized brain. Let 
me adduce for example a passage from 
his magnificent summingup of that mas- 
ter-mind, Benedict de Spinoza, setting 
it to lines of free-verse, though indeed 
but little free-verse has this sinewy sup- 
pleness of rythm. 


His brain was the caravansary of the 
Infinite. 

It was the Mecca of all pilgrim thoughts 

From strange cities. 

All streams, springs, brooks came to that 
ocean 

To be absorbed and eternized. 

All facts came there to be sublimated. 

All emotions and griefs 

Sought the transports of euthanasia in 
that temple. 

To him Isis unveiled, 

And the breasts of Aphrodite 

Rang hollow against his knuckles, 

And Medusa crumbled at his gaze 

And the Eumenides turned to pallid 
statues. 


That is but a brief quotation. Think 
of a volume of three hundred and seventy 
pages literally packed with such sub- 
limities! I am not even quoting him at 
his best. Here are apocalyptic trumpet- 
notes, the roll call of the Titans, the 
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thunder of unknown seas on the cliffs 
of the brain’s Ultima Thule. His lines 
gleam hues that are not in the spectrum, 
and with a mind as keen and radiant as 
the spear-head of Achilles, he lays bare 
with a crystal scalpel the soul-stuft of 
our Lords of Wonder from Shakespeare 
to Nietzsche. Here are no “red wine and 
pleasant bread,” but rather heaped gems 
that have gathered dews of absinthe and 
venom—jewels cut by sick souls and sick 
bodies. 

De Casseres is supremely our greatest 
epigrammatist. No such blinding bril- 
liance ever before went from brain to 
paper. The paragraphs fairly seethe 
with beauty and truth, terrible though 
both may be, and in writing his esti- 
mate of Marinetti he has really de- 
scribed his own work, saying: ‘‘Meta- 
phors and similes lash our brains like 
hailstones, pounding us, blinding us, 
beating us to formless pulp of aesthetic 
ecstasy. One thinks of Hugo, Blake, the 
Apocalypse and Nietzsche's “Zarathus- 
tra.” It is like an earthquake in a con- 
stellation, a fall of millions of stars from 
the poles of the heavens toward the 
earth, a display of fireworks organized 
in Mars for the pleasure of those who 
live on Venus; a great nymphaleptic 
orgy of sumptuous sonorities!” 

I often wonder what the mouse-grey 
school of literature will think of this 
Play Boy of the Cosmos. 

So much for the splendor for his art. 
For some of his enthusiasms | have less 
admiration. His prostration before the 
shrine of Maeterlink is a sheerer one 
than the Belgian swami merits, nor can 
I share his fervors as to the vastness of 
the imagination of that Sears-Roebuck 
seer, Whitman. De Casseres himself has 
an imagination of far greater scope. 

I think, too, that his invective against 
Reason is regrettable, in this age that 
wallows in the slime-pits of mysticism. 
It is true that he gives so wide an inter- 
pretation to the term that it might em- 
brace all but the rankest of materialists ; 
and yet I would see him more chary of 
praise to the Mad Mullahs to whom the 


reply -is “Perhaps,” and to the sages 
whose sustenance is the echo of their own 
vain voices. 1 would see him less toler- 
ant of the henidical nonsense with which 
weak souls flatter themselves. 


It is its beauty, not its wisdom, that 
will make “Forty Immorta!s” immortal. 
In an age too precocious for play and 
too cynical for pure beauty, De Casseres 
has dared to give full rein to his imagi- 
nation and ventured into the realm of 
sublimities. Nor is it the adventuring 
of a neophyte, for he can meet the de- 
votees of ugliness on their own ground, 
and, his pen lifted as a wand against the 
mirage of Time, turn as easily as they 
its apples of Sodom to the dust from 
which Time has arisen. He is at once 
child and sage, Ariel and Mephisto- 
pheles, and my notion that he takes too 
seriously the froth and flatulence of 
mysticism may be itself a delusion. His 
is a wisdom that never tells all it sur- 
mises. 


INSINCERITIES 


I said to the Muse: 

“You are but a phantom!” 

She only crowned herself with fire-thorn 
And danced on five dew drops. 


So small he was, so busy, 
And what a voice 

To tell of his importance! 

I said, having listened: 
“Yes—a Ford with a fog-horn. 


The Sphinx is stone, 
But its ghost, last night, 
Came to me and said: 
“In Elysium 

No one knows anything, 
And Plato, there, 

Is joyous as a puppy.” 


A human sheep, 

His face and his life said, 
“Baa!” 

He essayed literature, 

But the printed word said, 
“Ba-a-a!” 

He turned to music, 

But the strings of the violin, 

Being of sheep-gut, 

Still cried, “Ba-a-a-a!” 

Now, from a fashionable pulpit, 

He moves feminine hearts to tears 

With his delicate “Ba-a-a-a-a-a-!” 








ERE I GROW OLD 


AIN would I never feel my blood 
Grow chill and cold: 
Better it be like lava-flood 
From crater rolled. 
Then let me die whilst I am young, 
Whilst yet my praises may be sung— 
Ere I grow old. 


What pleasures wait on palsied age 
When hairs grow gray?— 

The sullen wish that off life’s stage 
We take our way; 

Let, then, my soul wing softly out 

And leave no anxious ones in doubt 
Lest long I stay. 


Few glints of gold life’s dross may hold 
To glad our sight; 

Joy’s blossoms for an hour unfold— 
Then all is blight. 

Choose, then, that soft, unbroken rest 

Where troubled dreams vex not the 

breast— 

Death’s dreamless night. 


—Noah F. Whitaker. 


THE SIGNS OF SPRING 


IND—songs; the drip of silver rain; 
Flash of a bluebird’s wing. 
Sun-gold; the gold of buttercups— 
Know you the signs of spring? 


Young dreams—the world has need of 
them; 

Young hopes that soar and sing. 

By-paths where youth walks two and 
two— 

Of such, dear heart, is spring. 


—Torrey Connor. 


SECRET SPINNERS 


PINNING in the morning, spinning in 
the night; 
Alchemizing threads with endless an- 
cient rite. 
Warp of human nature, woof of potent 
thought; 
Fashioning a fabric never sold or bought. 


Mighty be the pattern as a hurtling sun— 
Dainty as the web in elfish evening 
spun— 
Fragile as a 
flight— 
Each are to the spinners flexible as light. 


swallow’s diagram of 


Thoughts are secret spinners; this their 
silent role, 

Perfecting a garment fitting for the soul. 

Bright with gleaming gold or gloomed 
with sombrous shades, 

Never any spinner the Karmic skein 
evades. 


In divine imagination’s hot embrace 

WILL, the Master Spinner, sets the fate- 
ful pace. 

Numberless the toilers, freely do they 


spin; 
With what shining raiment proudly 
should we win! 
—Vincent Jones. 





Bits of Verse 


BUILDERS 


TRUCTURES that squat, or upward 
Mount to the sky, 
We are forever building— 
We know not why. 


Prisons we build or castles, 
To stand or fall, 

Building them broad or narrow, 
Lowly or tall. 


Whether of shaft or temple, 
We choose the style; 

The width and heighth are ours, 
Cubit or mile. 


Some raise up Babel towers 
None understand; 

And some build stairs ascending 
To fairyland. 


Some build with gold, some iron, 
And some with clay, 

Domes that endure forever, 
Or last a day. 


Whether with guess or plummet, 
True or awry, 

We are forever building, 
We know not why. 


Henry Dumont. 


PASSING 


HY should a house be silent 
The hour before a death— 

Silent, to hear the requiem 
Of the wistful lessening breath? 


Fling the doors wide, wider! 
Let a playing child come in, 

And hide the tired faces 
Where the tears have been. 


Fling the doors wide, wider! 
Somebody sing a song. 

O God, to hurt with silencg her 
Who shall be still so long! 


—Thelma Phlegar. 


CLARA 


OT THAT life’s path is all flower- 
strewn 
Nor suffering held away; 
Not that her heart has never known 
The burdens of the day— 
But in the weary wake of care 
She’s learned a lovelier way! 


“Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
And all her paths are peace.” 


Ofttimes her shoulders have to bear 
Great loads that others may 
Dream fairer dreams, climb greater 
heights, 
Or ’scape the frightening fray. 
But Clara—“bright, illustrious”— 
Goes singing on her way! 


“Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
And all her paths are peace.” 


—Alison Bord. 
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THE RAIN FALLS 


ENTLY the rain falls. 
Tenderly it touches 
The ragged scars 
Of old mountains, 
And makes soft grasses grow 
In barren places. 
Gently, gently, the rain. 


IDOLATRY 


CANNOT say why you are beautiful: 
I do not know. 

.. . Perhaps it is your throat 

Like moulded snow; 

Perhaps your eyes, 

Deep with all mystery 

As midnight skies. 

I do not know. 


—Louise Lord Coleman. 


FOG . 


HE foothills sleep. 

Though it is late afternoon 
Yet are they still 
Lost in Dreams. 


SPRING 


EE: the earth suffers 
Beneath the intolerable 
Sweetness of your tiny feet 
And flings up before you 
A barrier of bleeding blossoms. 


NOCTURNE 


HE moon has spilled 
Her silver on the sea 
And I am become rich. 


But when I turn 
To share my wealth with you— 
You are so far away. 
Kenneth Miles. 


GESTURE 


UR WORDS have lost their ancient 

dignity 

And now become thin courtesies to veil 

The dreary face of Love .. . If I should be 

Unfaithful to this pact (and seem to fail 

My honor doing so) I shall employ 

A Gesture to dismiss such miseries 

As we have learned to practice and 
enjoy: 

A Gesture to defeat hypocricies 

Too smug for empty words to drive away. 

ee words! Do we not have the 
wit 

To court a noble Gesture? and display 

A kingly courage in defending it? 

Alas, that Love Should hear herself ma- 
ligned 

And lift her veil, revealing eyes stone 
blind! 


—Christian Ralph Westerman 
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On the Other Hand 


E HAVE sterilized, antiseptis- 
\ x / ized, and carefully bathed and 
industrially-guarded-against too 
much naughtiness in the following selec- 
tion of humorous paragraphs from the 
press of the month. If, in some obstru- 
sive corner a quip or pun is discovered 
too decidedly washed and _ brushed, 
sprinkle a bit of garden soil over it and 
hurry on to the next. Life rolls on and 
all too soon is a merry note forgotten. 
If we have sustained one or more in 
our clipping we shall not have labored 
in vain. 





Entertaining imposition on amateur 
writers from the offices of “The Na- 
tional Publishers,” of 5428 S. Wells 
Street, Chicago. This from a circular 


entitled “The Private Market,” in 


which are listed various magazines clam- 
oring for manuscripts through their 
concern: 

As soon as one manuscript has been 
accepted our services on this part is 
ended, although of course you will re- 
ceive this magazine and $25,000.00 offer 
every month. 

This review is received by 5,000 editors 
all over the country every issue. When 
your write-up attracts the attention of 
either editors or studio directors you will 
receive a proposition for acceptance of 
your manuscript direct from them. Story 
writers, scenario writers, poets, song 
writers and special articles purchased 
from every issue. 

No. 21. For those who have not had 
a novel published in book form, this offer 
is open too only. 

No. 33. The ideas are what we want, 
and the ability to put it into correct 
form is not absolutely necessary. 

No. 41. A great demand for our publi- 
cation right now is true humorous stor- 
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ies. In almost every person’s life he has 
a humorous story that will bring him or 
her a good-sized check. 

No. 52. A magazine that uses only short 
stories and poems are in need of good 
poems at the present time. Less than 
forty lines is wanted. 

No. 54. Stories that deal with boys 
from four to five thousand words in 
length are wanted. 

No. 70. Amateur writers is whom we 
purchase most of our material from, and 
we welcome them. 


It is with some respect and reverence 
we reprint this short tragedy from the 
Boston Transcript: 

“Yes,” said the tall man, “I have had 
many disappointments, but none stands 
out like the one that came to me when 
I was a boy.” 

“Some terrible shock that fixed itself 
indelibly in your memory, I suppose.” 

“Exactly,” said the tall man. “I had 
crawled under a tent to see the circus, 
and I discovered it was a revival meet- 
ing.” 


The compulsory simplicity of our 
telegraph corporations permits us to 
quote the following from the New York 
Morning Telegraph: 

“Groucho” Marx, who recently bought 
some property in Florida, received the 


following telegram from a friend whom 
he had asked to look over the estate: 

“Congratulations. Just discovered 
land.” 

From the grave and refined weekly, 
Life: 

“My dear friends,” said Mr. Henry 
Mencken to the members of the Dimdale 
Methodist Sunday School, “I cannot find 
words to tell you how I have enjoyed the 











privilege and honor of being with you 
this morning.” 


Intense development of the science of 
salesmanship, from the London Mail: 

Rug Peddler (to very plain housewife): 
And believe me when I tells you, mum, 
a rug like that down in Persia is the 
usual market price of three beautiful 
ladies like yourself. 





A leer, a vicious plop we've been wait- 
ing to spring for years. We thank the 
Monthly Magazine of the San Joaquin 
Power Company: 

Fugitive—“Quick! Where can I hide? 
The police are after me.” 


Office Employee—‘“In the filing cabi- 
net. Nobody can ever find you there.” 


From the London Humorist: 


“Spring in the air, Mr. Crotchet.” 
“Eh?” 

“I said, ‘spring in the air!’” 

“Why should I? Eh, why should I?” 


The New York World offers the fol- 
lowing argument in favor of that fine 
old pun, “There's magic in a name”: 

According to a dispatch from Lancas 
ter, Pa., Mr. Abe Buzzard has been ar- 
rested for chicken stealing. With this 
concern; what fascinates us is his name. 
“Abe Buzzard!” Was there ever a more 
striking name? One rolls its rich har- 
monies, its pungent dissonances under 
the tongue; it satisfies, and one does not 
weary of it. All in all, we believe this 
is the finest name we have ever heard. 
It is far superior to that name reported 
given to a child at a recent Georgia 
christening, which was: George Wash- 
ington Christopher Columbus Roosevelt 
Dougles Lee James Jeffries, Joe Gans 
Johnson Booker T. Admiral Dewey Thom- 





as Jefferson Moses Sherlock Holmes 
Hezekiah Obadiah Abraham Lincoln 
Jones. 
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The Price of Forty Actes 


HILDREN called him crazy. They 

shadowed his rare appearances on 
the streets of Dolores shouting, throw- 
ing missiles, and, growing bolder, ran 
up to kick the derelict mongrels that 
trailed him. 

He passed unbowed by the urchins’ 
ridicule; unmoved by the gapers on the 
sidewalk. Down the middle of the high- 
way... erect . . . steering a fatalis- 
tic course with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to the honking of indignant motor- 
ists who swerved wildly to avoid him. 

Tough, scaly feet, innocent of cover- 
ing, padded the cement paving. Bare, 
bronze legs disappeared at the knee in 
the tattered fringes of shortened over- 
alls. A chest of copper peered from 
opened shirt when vagrant breeze dis- 
turbed the beard that in a gleaming mass 
of silver fibrils extended nearly to his 
waist. 

Eyes of bluest steel. Numb. Focused 
frigidly upon another world. Fine, 
gray hair, undulating beneath the sun, 
fell to his shoulders, softening the flint- 
like eyes. 

Beyond the last building of the town 
the old man turned off the Camino 
Real to follow a wagon trail that was 
carpeted with several inches of warm 
dust. His feet dropped with soundless 
regularity until the road came to an 
abrupt end atop a small promontory. 

A narrow footpath meandered across 
the promontery leading down to a little 
clearing on which there stood a weather- 
worn cabin that abutted on a curving 
ribbon of immaculate sand. Inland were 
deep woods of live oaks and magnolias, 
with occasional eucalypti craning gracile 
necks to the sky. 

The old man turned to face the sea. 
Tiny, silver-crested waves rode jauntily 
across a turquoise bay to tumble in a 
sparkling, sibilant riot on the beach: 

He loved the sea, this lone survivor 
of an oblivious yesterday. Loved it; 
clung to it; listening to the unvarying 
murmur of its purl. It alone remained 
unchanged, enduring the ages inviolate 
by man. He saw it as for the first time 
when, sixty years before, a lad of twenty- 
five had brought a bride to the wilder- 
ness and erected a cabin by the sea where 
she could wait while he sought a fortune 
in the gold-laden hills of the Sierra 
Nevadas. 

Many times he went from the little 
cabin in search of the wealth that lurked 
in the hills; always to return with a 
light pack and a heavy heart. 

His absences increased until he was 
gone for two or three years at a time. 
His hunt for the elusive metal became 
more and more frenzied as the years 
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rolled by. Sons were born to him. The 
young girl he had persuaded to abandon 
the security of a tranquil home in an 
older country grew into a_ weary, 
dispirited woman, worn out with the 
struggle to wrest food for herself and 
children from uncultivated soil. She 
begged him to abandon the life of a 
prospector and remain by her side. 

But each new field, each new strike, 
beckoned irresistibly. Month after month 
he wearily trailed burros across the 
scorching, blinding deserts of the Neva- 
das. Always looking for, and never 
finding, gold. He roamed farther and 
farther . . . Arizona, Nome, Dawson, 
all knew him in their peak days. 

Gone in the Yukon for five years he 
returned to find her dying, alone in the 
cabin, deserted by her sons, who had 
refused to share her poverty longer. 

It was twenty-five years since she had 
been put to rest beside the sea. And for 
twenty-five years he had waited for 
death. Bitter, galling years, with self- 
reproach continually gnawing. From his 
home by the sea the old man watched 
the transmutation of Dolores from a 
somnolent village to a hustling small 
town. Watched the old pioneers laid 
away one by one and a new race appear 
to take their place. He watched the 
highways built and keenly resented the 
swift flight of cars across the land he 
had travelled so tediously afoot. He saw 
the last of the old general stores go and 
a modern market replace it. From then 
on his appearances in the town were 
infrequent. 

The mound of her grave, washed low 
by the rains of many winters, was only. 
a few paces from the cabin door. A 
rough-hewn cross obscurely lettered, 
“Martha Tucker, 1845-1901,” slanted 
at the grave’s head. 

Crossing the intervening space the 
old man seated himself beside the mound 
and began to speak in a low voice. He 
told her of his desolate lonliness. Told 
of the bitter sorrow in his heart for her 
unhappiness on earth. Told her that he 
never would leave the grave until God 
led him to her. 

The steel-blue eyes melted. Tears 
streamed down the deep furrows in his 
cheeks. He got. wearily to his feet. Erect 
carriage gone—a beaten, lonely, tired 
old man stumbled to his cabin. 

Children called him crazy. Old men 
had understood him—sorrowed in his 
tradgedy, and, in a remote way, loved 
him. The old men were dead. 

To the younger men Abden Tucker 
was a rock in the path of Progress. 


Clive Trent headed these younger men. 
Born in Dolores, Clive left the town 
for a few years to learn the real estate 
“game” in Los Angeles. Later returning 
to awaken the slumbering village. 

Clive was a shrewd, likeable youngster 
of thirty when he returned to Dolores. 
A weakness for buoyant silk shirts, an 
ever-ready grin, a willingness to throw 
his shoulder to the wheel whenever the 
Dolores bandwagon threatened to mire 
on the road to Progress, had endeared 
him to the younger business men of the 
town. Clive’s restless spirit was respon- 
sible for the new hotel, the biggest and 
best-equipped garage between Santa Bar- 
bara and Paso Robles, and sundry 
smaller inducements for automobile 
tourists to make Dolores their stop-over 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

And now Clive found his greatest 
project thwarted by the unreasonable 
stubborness of a gray-bearded patriarch 
who, apparently, was without a trace of 
loyalty to the town he had called home 
for. sixty years. 

Clive coveted the forty acres that old 
Abden Tucker called his home. Sub- 
divided, Clive saw a fortune in the 
place. It was one of the cleanest, safest 
bathing beaches on the Coast. The clear 
brilliance, the varying blue and green 
water, the blinding silver sand, with the 
cool, deep woods beyond made a gem- 
like picture . . . almost unreal. 

An offer of ten thousand dollars was 
curtly refused. Clive increased it to 
forty; then voting the bearded prophet 
mad, retired to consider other tactics. 

The old man had a son, Clive remem- 
bered. This son of Abden’s was known 
to Clive only by sight and reputation. 
He kept a pool room and, Clive recalled, 
had run a saloon before prohibition. 

At the cigar counter in the front end 
of the pool room Clive found Abden’s 
son a willing talker, with all the blus- 
tering, insincere goodfellowship typical 
of a saloon keeper. 

“T’ll tell you why he won't sell,” 
Clive was informed, “because he’s cuckoo 
...muts...and he’s been that way for 
thirty years. He went batty prospecting. 
Didn’t he go away and leave the old 
lady alone with us kids for two and 
three years at a time? Why, I hardly 
seen the old man until I was twenty 
and had left the place to shift for my- 
self. We was so poor it drove all us 
kids away. I got two brothers. Never 
heard of them for twenty years . . . dead 
now ... maybe. He was always nuts, 
but he got worse when the old lady died 
right after he quit prospecting; and he’s 
gone battier every day since. He ought 
to be in an asylum. 
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“He’s up there now, I bet, kneeling 
beside the old lady's grave . . . yelling to 
her that he’s coming as soon as God has 
punished him enough. And that when 
he comes he ain’t never going to leave 
her to hunt gold again. He’s crazy. If 
he wasn’t crazy he would have cleared 
the place long ago and farmed it? He 
lives up there on potatoes and fish. The 
only reason he won't sell to you is be- 
cause he thinks she’s waiting there for 
him. Thinks she loves the sea. He hates 
me because I wouldn't stay up there and 
starve with the old lady when I was a 
kid, and because I wanted him to sell 
years ago. | ain’t spoke to him in ten 
years, but he told me then he’d never 
sell. When he’s gone to her, I can do 
what I like with the place.” 

“Did he tell you that?” Clive asked. 
“That he would leave the place to you?” 

“Of course, I get the place. I’m his 
heir, ain’t 1?” 

“I want to get those forty acres,” 
Clive admitted. “I’ve got the backing 
to subdivide it. I’ll pay forty thousand. 
That place subdivided would be a great 
thing for the town. Attract a lot of 
wealthy residents here. Everyone would 
benefit. I’m offering a big price. It’s 
unfair of him to hang on when he’s not 
putting the place to any use beyond liv- 
ing in that shack.” 

The son of Abden reached over the 
cigar counter and placed a thick hand on 
Clive’s shoulder. “It’s a damn shame 
that an old fool like that can stand in 
the way of the town’s development. He’s 
crazy. He ought to be in an asylum. 
But I'll see what I can do. I'll talk to 
him.” 

He watched Clive leave the pool 
room. “Forty thousand dollars!” he 
breathed. “Forty thousand dollars! He 
ought to be in an asylum.” 

Abden Tucker and three variegated 
dogs sat watching an iron kettle that 
stood alone on a brokendown, wire-re- 
paired range. Potatoes simmered quietly 
within the pot. Abden sat on the one 
chair of the shack. The dogs sprawled 
at his feet, their eyes on the pot. 

A coal oil lamp, impertinently scorn- 
ful of the electric wires that passed a 
stone throw from the cabin, bid the 
fleeing twilight a pale adieu. Almost 
hidden beneath a pile of dishevelled cot- 
ton comforters was a cheap wooden bed 
of the type invariably associated with 
inferior lodgings and bedbugs. The 
hardpacked earth floor was clean swept. 
From wooden pegs hung frayed overalls, 
a crosscut saw, a dust-covered cartridge 
belt and revolver. 

Abden arose and padded across the 
room to the stove. After an experiment- 
ing stab or two with the fork, he dealt 
the potatoes on two large pie cans. One 
pan, piled high, he placed on the floor 
for the dogs, who with tails wagging 
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immediately launched a vociferous at- 
tack on the food. The other he carried 
to the home made table. 

Abden’s meal was interrupted by a 
knock on his door. He jerked back in 
his seat at the sight of the individual 
who entered without awaiting invita- 
tion. He eyed the newcomer suspici- 
ously, incoherent curses emerging from 
his hirsute lips. The dogs turned from 
their food, hair bristling, fangs exposed, 
while the cabin reverberated with their 
combined growls. 

“I came to warn you, Pa. That’s 
why I’m here. I came to warn you. 
They're going to lock you up. The sher- 
iff’s coming tomorrow. They want to 
put you in the madhouse. You'll have to 
run, or they'll take you away.” 

“You lie!” the old man thundered. 
“It’s more of your deviltry to drive me 
away from Ma. But I won’t go!” His 
voice raised in a scream. “I won't go! 
Do you hear? She’s a-waiting for me, 
and I won't go. I’ve swore I'll never 
leave her again.” 

“It’s the truth. I swear it, Pa. It’s 
that real estate dealer. He wants to get 
your place and because you won't sell 
he’s going to have you declared insane 
and locked up. You've got to run.” 

“Never! They can’t take me. I ain’t 
harmed no one.” Sobs shook him. “Why 
can’t they leave an old man be?” Deter- 
mination hardened his face. His eyes 
froze. They'll never take me! Never! 
Cunning eyes roved to a dust-covered 
revolver that hung from a wooden peg. 
“They'll never take me!” 

Crafty eyes of the younger man fol- 
lowed the father’s to the gun. A smirk 
of satisfaction played fearfully on his 
lips. “‘All right, Pa; I warned you.” 
He backed to the door and departed. 
The growls of the dogs subsided to mut- 
terings. Anxious canine eyes searched 
their master’s. And Abden sank back in 
his chair. One of the dog’s in troubled 
whining, laid a hand on the old man’s 
thigh. Soft brown eyes in worried af- 
fection melted the flint of the old man. 
He began to talk to the dogs. Their 
ears were attentive; their eyes sympa- 
thetic. 

“When I put her away I told her to 
wait for me. Every night while I sleep 
she comes to tell me she still waits. I 
swore I ain’t going to leave her. It’s 
going on for thirty years that I’ve longed 
to be taken to her. When God has pun- 
ished me with loneliness, the desolation I 
brought on Martha He'll take me to 
her. 

“They'll never drive me off. I’ve got 
to stay till God calls me. He’s told 
me so. She’s told me so. This is a temp- 
tation to go on sinful wanderings again. 
I'll not do it! They'll never drive me 
away. Oh, God, no! She wouldn’t wait 
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then. She loves the sea. She’s waiting 
out there by the sea. They'll never take 
me away!” 

Abden arose, took down the revolver 
that hung from the wooden peg. He 
placed it beside a half-eaten pan of pota- 
toes and began to clean the weapon. 
Far into the night he cleaned and oiled. 
Talking to the dogs; talking to a dead 
wife. 

It was noon. Abden had remained 
within the cabin all morning. Several 
attempts to send the dogs out failed. In- 
stinct warned of some unseen danger. 
They refused to leave their master, 
scampering back between his legs when 
he opened the door whining their fears. 

Two men crossed the bit of clearing. 
The dogs warned Abden of their pres- 
ence. Abden, a revolver hanging from 
a well-filled cartridge belt, crossed the 
cabin and peered through its one win- 
dow. 

“T warn you off my land!” Abden 
shouted in a voice that trembled with 
mingled rage and fear. 

The two men continued their advance 
toward the cabin. Once again Abden 
shouted his warning. He was called on 
to surrender in the name of the law. 

Abden opened the door and stood 
framed on its threshold. His old, weary 
face was alive with the fire of fanat- 
icism. Cold, blue eyes sent a chilling 
message of menace. His hand gripped a 
revolver. 

The two men drew guns. Abden’s 
spoke first. A deputy sheriff crumpled 
to the ground. His companion’s gun 
flashed. Abden fell. Three dogs leaped 
across their master’s body. Two of the 
dogs rolled over and over; the third, a 
mongrel collie, sprang. Abden, dying in 
the doorway, fired a last shot. The sec- 
ond deputy fell, and as he fell the collie 
fastened teeth upon his throat. 

The first deputy hit raised slightly 
from the ground and shot the dog still 
working his companion. He emptied his 
gun in the prone figure lying in the door- 
way of the cabin; rolled in a convulsion, 
and lay still. Smoke drifted lazily away, 
and the warm peace of noon hung over 
the forty acres. 

Hedge-fringed lanes and paved boule- 
vards wind aimlessly across the forty 
acres. Two of the boulevards meet in 
a little park where, on a still evening, 
the murmur of purling water can be 
heard. In the center of the park, bor- 
dered by a fringe of green, a simple 
granite stone records: 


Abden and Martha Tucker 
California Pioneers 
At Rest. 


In Buenos Aires an American drinks 
himself to death. A futile effort to for- 
get two deputy sheriffs and a gray- 
bearded man. 
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his playmates hurled at him; 
occasionally it may have been something 
more substantial. 

Little Georgie’s seven summers op- 
pressed him with a weight equal to that 
of the allotted three-score-and-ten, which 
made a pitifully lovable figure of the 
youngster; and, O, how he abhored the 
role! But it wasn’t his fault; not a bit 
of it. He was shielded and protected on 
every hand, very nearly to the point of 
having his fears encouraged. Even a 
single contact with any one of his con- 
temporaries was strictly forbidden. The 
reason for all these inhibitions was his 
mother’s determination that the boy 
should be forever free from some sort 
of taint—she didn’t know exactly what, 
except that her convictions were born 
of the fear of prenatal influence, the 
boy’s father having met a violent death. 
Jenny Winton was a famous writer. Her 
novels exuded an air of deep understand- 
ing, but in matters affecting her son 
Georgie her intuitive genius was refresh- 
ingly absent. 

“Aunt Emma” Winton—a spinster of 
forty-eight, rough, dominant, agressive, 
athletic—loves the boy passionately and 
her big, hungry heart aches for the 
youngster, as she foresees what is in 
store for him in the years to come. The 
day arrives when she can no longer 
stand it, so she impulsively decides. on 
direct action. Taking the bit between her 
teeth, she bolts—with Georgie—to her 
hunting lodge, away up in the North 
woods, where a brief, intensive educa- 
tion is undertaken. While the result is 
obvious from the outset, the argument is 
nevertheless unanswerable. — Reviewed 
by Tom White. 

THE SPORTING SPINSTER. Harold 

MacGrath. Doubleday Page & Com- 

pany. $1.25. 


+ * * 


N AMERICAN TRAGEDY has just 

been sold to the Famous Players to 
be made into a moving picture in the 
fall. The price is unparalleled in the 
history of the moving picture industry. 
It was sold with the understanding that 
there would be no change in its filming. 
D. W. Griffith is to direct it. 


HILE we have advertised that the 

sale of GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BLONDES is 1000 a day, it would be 
nearer the truth to say that it is 2000 a 
day, because for the last two months 
this has been the average sale. There 
were quite a few days when the sale was 
over 3000 copies and even some days 
when 4000 copies were sold. Of course 
it would be impossible to advertise any- 
thing more than 1000 copies a day as the 
public would not believe it possible to sell 
more than that many copies of any one 
book per day. 


BARING SCORES AGAIN 


O HAVE read Baring is to have treat- 

ed one’s soul to some of the best. Of 
the art of picturing English town and 
country life and life on the Continent as 
well, of both the Victorian and the pres- 
ent day periods, he may well be said to 
be a master. His latest title, CAT’S 
CRADLE, would be instantly recognized 
as his work, even had he used a pen 
name—it is so like some of his other 
books, such as C, PASSING BY, over- 
looked, and many others. CAT’S CRADLE 
however, is somewhat more elaborate 
than the majority of the thirty-odd vol- 
umes which have heretofore appeared 
under his name. 

Now as to the book under discussion. 
In his dedication—to Hilary Belloc—the 
author stoutly maintains that Rome, in 
spite of all the modernizing known to 
man and the devil, “will conquer you, 
. . . immortal, indestructible, imperish- 
able Rome.” Blanche Clifford is an Eng- 
lish girl, possessed of great charm, poise, 
magnetism and beauty. While still very 
young she marries Prince Roccapalumba 
and goes to Rome to live. Her marriage 
is largely a matter of pleasing her 
father, to whom she is deeply devoted. 
Rome ‘holds many charms for the young 
bride, but she unfortunately makes new 
friends. Her mother-in-law, through her 
clever espionage, adds nothing to the 
girl’s happiness, for the old Princess is 
madly jealous of her son Guido. Finally 
Blanche faces the situation squarely and 
decides to accept whatever a loveless 
marriage may hold for her. Then through 
the succeeding years she meets a num- 
ber of men, with some of whom she falls 


in love. There are Adrian Tyne, Sasha- 


Valesky, Francis Brethreton, and finally 
little Alfredo Chiaromonte. Just as she 
decides desperately to run away with the 
last named suitor, Guido is stricken with 
a peculiar malady. She realizes her place 
is by her husband and for a long time 
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she remains constantly at his side. But 
one night Guido rises from his bed, mi- 
raculously, and finds her in company with 
another, under circumstances not alto- 
gether questionable, nor at the same time 
exactly as they should be. He divorces 
her and she returns to England where 
she assumes the guardianship of her 
young cousin, Rose Mary. In time Rose 
Mary blossoms out into superb woman- 
hood. Then Bernard Lacy turns up. He 
falls in love with the young girl; but, 
too, he has known Blanche for many 
years and at one time he cared for her. 
Through a_ willful misunderstanding, 
Blanche turns his request for the hand 
of her ward into a proposal of marriage 
and Bernard finds himself accepted and 
engaged to Blanche, although she is his 
senior by a margin of fourteen years. 

The inevitable finally happens—the 
workings of an inexorable law. 

Altogether this is a most delicious 
book. It must not, nor can it very well 
be gobbled down at one mouthful. There 
are too many charming descriptive pas- 
sages—done in a casual style—too many 
drawing-room tete-a-tetes rich in  pol- 
ished subtleties, to be dished up and 
served cafeteria fashion. The scene 
undergoes delightful changes as_ the 
characters follow sundry house parties, 
hunting parties and “seasons” trom 
Gibraltar to Kiev, from the Isle of Wight 
to Constantinople. 

As is to be expected, Baring’s choice 
of words is exquisite in its simplicity. It 
is debatable whether or not there exists 
a point midway between verbosity and 
meticulous delineation. Maurice Baring 
inclines one to the opinion that there is 
—and most pleasantly so. The fact is, 
were some of his contemporaries to at- 
tempt such a nice distinction they would 
utterly fail; wherein is found one of the 
signboards pointing unmistakably to the 
work of a real artist—Reviewed by Tom 
White. 

CAT’S CRADLE. Maurice _ Baring. 

Doubleday, Page & Company. $4.00. 


Illustration from 
the “Cat’s Cradle” 
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A BAEDEKER FOR CANOEISTS 


N THE wings of summer ride happy 

thoughts of vacation-time. Where 
shall we go? What shall we do? In the 
final analysis, a satisfactory answer to 
the latter question is really the more im- 
portant, for the manner in which we 
occupy our play-time is, generally speak- 
ing, of greater moment than where we 
spend it. Of course, the glorious out-of- 
doors is the logical place to be, and the 
vast majority of us will play about ’way 
up in the country somewhere. But obvi- 
ously we cannot just go “up in the moun- 
tains” and sit down and loaf. There are 
those who love to camp, after the good 
old fashion, and tramp over the hills, 
fling a trout fly over a promising stream, 
or spend the golden days exploring shady 
coves along the edge of an upland lake. 
But in all too short a time commonly 
allowed for vacationing, how can one get 
in the maximum of these royal pleasures? 
The answer is: get a canoe. 


Whether or not one knows anything 
about this sport before reading THE 
BOY’S BOOK OF CANOEING, he assur- 
edly will when he has finished it. While 
it is essentially a juvenile, this book will 
explain all the mysteries of canoes 
known to the most learned guides, from 
those of the Maine woods, clear across 
our noble land to the high Sierras. 
Canoeing is more than tinkling a ukulele 
on the quiet bosom of a moonlit lake; it 
is camping, fishing, hunting—in short, 
enjoying to the limit the zest and tonic 
of God’s great Kingdom of the Outdoors. 
—Reviewed by Tom White. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANOEING. 
Elon Jessup. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$2.00. 


ROBERT HERRICK 


HERE is keen irony in Mr. Herrick’s 

late book, CHIMES. It concerns the 
academic world, a revelation, rather, of 
the academic worlé. Mr. Herrick, for 
thirty years a professor, knows college 
life. Knows perhaps more than any other 
man in the fiction world the slant of 
the professor, the compromises and con- 
flicts of a professor’s life and the in- 
trigues of the social administrative life 
that he leads and the intrigues which 
hamper his work and friendships. The 
men and women of the faculty of Eure- 
ka, the scene of this novel, are billiantly 
portrayed and with a rare discernment 
of character. The inter-play of their emo- 
tions and the effect of the World War 
upon them makes for reading stuff some- 
thing excellent and worth-while. 


Contrary to our expectation, CHIMES 
is not dry reading. We imagined the 
novel, academic and slow, would become 
trite, that we should be forced to drop 
it for something more vivid and rapid. 
Quite the contrary. It has a unique brev- 
ity and a clever use of repetition that 
commands the interest throughout. Clav- 
ercin, called from his place at Harvard 
to be head of General Literature at 
Eureka, is one of the most unusual char- 
acters we have met. We suggest that 
you meet him. If there is some donbt 
in your mind as to just how a professor 
of a great college lives—read Herrick’s 
CHIMES.—Reviewed by Donald O’Donald. 


CHIMES, by Robert Herrick. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00 net. 
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GENTLEMAN came into a_ book 
store in New York for a copy of 
GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES. 
Much to the surprise of the clerk, he in- 
quired how much it would cost to have 
it sent by air mail to Los Angeles, and 
upon being told it would be about three 
dollars and sixty cents, he had it sent 
that way. He evidently knew a little gold- 
digger of his own. 
* ” 7 

HE ADDRESS OF CASTRO AND 
OTHER STORIES by Stendhal, which 
has just been published by Boni and Live- 
right makes available for the first time 
in English these stories by one of the 
great masters. The translation is by 
Scott Moncrieff, who also translated 
THE CHARTERHOUSE OF PARMA 
which was issued in attractive form last 
season by the same firm, and SCARLET 
AND BLACK which will be issued this 
fall as a third volume of the collected 

works of Stendhal. 
The above mentioned books are pub- 

lished by Boni and Liveright. 
* ” ” 


PIG IRON 

IG IRON: A casting run directly from 

the smelting furnace into trough-like 
molds.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

“There would have been a different 
ending to our story if I had had a decent 
salary—if I had only had a little money. 
That’s all that matters in this world is 
money! Just money-money-money. If you 
have it you’re noble and good; if you 
haven't you're no better than an outcast 
and nobody cares a darn about you.” 

This was Sam’s idea of life. Sam, who 
had lived with Evelyn after she had been 
deserted by: her actor-husband and who 
had believed the time would come when 
things would right themselves, only to 
find he had been deserted ... only to 
come home to an empty house with good 
news, news that promised happiness! 
And then when he was ill, when the time 
of his greatest lonesomeness came, there 
was a letter from Evelyn asking his for- 
giveness and begging him to write. Did 
he write her? No. “I don’t want to go 
back to it, to try again. EV did some- 
thing to me when she quit me. I gave 
her every thing that was in me and she 
held something back. It was either that, 
or else she didn’t have much to give,— 
not as much as I had.” But in the end 
Sam did go to Evelyn; after he was suc- 
cessful, after he was married again—al- 
ways was there that little undercurrent 
of that first love, which Ruth had discov- 
ered when he asked her to marry him. 
PIG IRON is a story of power; a story 
of plot. 

PIG IRON. Charles Norris. 

ton. $2.00. 


E. P. Dut- 


2 * * 


PRIZE STORIES 


HE Doubleday Page Company present 

their annual group of prize stories, 
selected by the judges of the O. Henry 
Memorial Award. 

The Overland Monthly recently re- 
viewed Mr. O’Brien’s selection of the best 
short stories of 1925. In the review we 
mentioned the futility of an attempt to 
select the “best” of the fictional liter- 
ature of a nation that presented fiction 
which, through bulk alone, is well nigh 
impossible to completely read and digest. 
We discovered the O’Brien stories to be 
a selection of good stories but not the 
best short stories. 

Of some interest is the fact that the 
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O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories 
of 1925 completely eclipse the O’Brien 
selection. The former are tales that com- 
bine genuine merit with sincere en- 
deavor. Read them.—Reviewed by Don- 
ald O’Donald. 
PRIZE STORIES OF 1925. Selected by 
the Society of Arts and Sciences for 
the O. Henry Memorial Award. Pub- 
lished by the Doubleday Page Com- 
pany. $2.50 net. 


* . 


BLACK SUNLIGHT 


E HAVE often wished we might 

solicit Mr. Vilhjamur Stefansson’s 
sympathy and climb aboard one of his 
ships sailing to the north country—pos- 
sibly, who knows, to the North Pole. 
There’s something at once thrilling and 
unusual to that trip. One considers the 
mile on mile of frozen waste, the bleak, 
silent, wholly grim and unfriendly coun- 
try; one considers the tortuous berg 
climbs, the possibility of a slip .... 
down, down, down—to a crushing death, 
All in all, a voyage to the North would 
be, in our estimation, something more 
thrilling than a trip to the heart of 
Africa, or a trip to the Sahara—or even, 
though it is impossible at present, a jaunt 
to the central part of Mars. 

Perhaps it is the loneliness, or the 
brutal lack of any sort of assistance, or 
the cold and darkness that appeals so 
strongly to our sense of adventure... 
or possibly it is the suspension with 
which friends await some word, however 
small that word be, from the desolate 
whiteness of the artic’s immense unex- 
plored tracts .. But whatever it is, 
we can imagine nothing having a greater 
thrill, and nothing— 

But hold; we started our page fully in- 
tending to review Earl Rossman’s book, 
BLACK SUNLIGHT. And look what we 
have done! But reading his account of 
a journey to the Pole did something to 
our brain. Instead of doubting, critically 
summarizing, and all the rest of it—we 
allowed dream-stuff to veil our eyes; we 
lay back in the chair and wished ... 
futile, silly, powerful dreams of a trip 
to the North Pole! But you must read 
this book.—Donald O’Donald. 


BLACK SUNLIGHT by Earl Rossman. 
The Oxford Press. 


(Continued on Page 204) 
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my reluctance,—and soon,—when U-na- 
to-la told me that two white men were 
camping down on Russian River. 

“T had inquiries made about you both 
—my information, like my ammunition 
and some other supplies, come by de- 
vious but certain paths. Three days ago 
the Indian messenger I had despatched 
came back from the city with the re- 
port. You, Mr. Stafford, though well 
spoken of, were a complete stranger just 
arrived in San Francisco. But you,” he 
turned to Wayne, “were the only son of 
James Black, whom I knew well by rep- 
utation, and in every way were recom- 
mended as a man I could trust. So I 
had U-na-to-la bring you here—I hope 
you will both be contented with what 
hospitality this rough place can afford. 

“Mr. Black,” Rand’s voice took on a 
new ring. “I have selected you to do me 
the greatest favor conceivable—and I 
will not take no for an answer. I wish 
you to take over my guardianship of 
Jaime Estoban’s treasure.” 

Wayne was silent from amazement. 

“What is the treasure, Mr. Rand?” 
burst out Dirk. “Gold?” 

“Partly gold—ten thousand gold 
Spanish dollars; partly old family jewels. 
But mostly—Conchita!” he called out 
suddenly. 

Again they heard a sound—this time 
unmistakable—of lightly running feet. 
The door to the veranda was thrown 
open; and in it stood one of the pretti- 
est girls who ever lived. 

She was dressed like an Indian, and 
her lustrous black hair hung in two 
braids over her shoulders. But from her 
high-arched feet she was unmistakably a 
spanish beauty of the purest blood. 

“My dear,” said Rand, “This is Mr. 
Wayne Black—and this is his friend 
Mr. Stafford. My ward, Conchita 
Estoban.” 

Wayne’s respectfully admiring bow 
was stopped half way at sight of the 
rapturous glory overspreading Dirk’s ex- 
pressive countenance. The heart that 
Rosemary had frozen was thawing fast. 
And Conchita’s startled black eyes were 
fixed all on him—she scarcely threw 
Wayne the tribute of a shy smile. 

“Go and get our juleps from old 
Mary, my child,” instructed Rand. 
“And ask her how soon supper will be 
ready.” 

Conchita vanished. Her 
turned once more to Wayne. 

“That is Jaime Estoban’s daughter,” 
he said, “whom he brought to me as a 
three-months-old baby. I hired a squaw 
to nurse her, and I have brought her up 
ever since. I have taught her to read 
and write and figure, and to speak Span- 


guardian 


Solitude 
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ish as well as English. Otherwise she 
is a pure child of nature, and knows no 
more of the sophisticated world than 
does a fern growing there by the river. 
I dare not leave her alone in the world 
I may have to desert so suddenly. There- 
fore I am going to ask you, as an honor- 
able gentleman, to marry Conchita and 
take her back to San Francisco with 
you.” 

“But, sir—!” cried the startled 
Wayne. Dirk sprang to his feet, his 
lips started to protest, when the return 
of Conchita with the tinkling glasses 
interrupted them. 

“Your health, gentlemen!” said Rand. 
“You will find the river an excellent 
substitute for an ice-box. We shall re- 
sume our discussion after supper. Come 
with me now and | shall show you where 
to wash up and arrange your toilet. I 
have even a razor and a strop if you 
desire them.” 

“Wayne,” said Dirk solemnly, a few 
minutes after, wiping the lather from 
his once boyish face, “I’d give life itself 
to marry that girl.” 

“My dear boy! You've scarcely met 
her, and haven’t heard her speak a single 
syllable. And what about Rosemary?” 
“Rosemary was a mistaken dream of 
youth. I tell you, I’ve become a man 
on this journey, and a man who has met 
the great love of his life.” 

“Well, the whole affair is preposter- 

ous, of course. Not that the lady isn’t 

charming and all that, but marriages 
simply aren’t made that way, even in the 
wilds of Humboldt. To be perfectly 
frank, Dirk, I didn’t give you a very 
truthful impression when I told you 
that day I hadn’t ever been in love—or, 
at any rate, it’s not true any more.” 

“You mean Conchita—.” 

“Conchita! My dear friend, I’m not 
so inflammable as you. No, there is a 
girl I used to know before I went away, 
whom I met again on my return. I saw 
a lot of her that week; and I’m pretty 
certain now that when we get back home 
I shall be trying to find out if Fanny 
Lawton will have me. So smooth that 
desperate look off your face, Dirk, and 
let’s go down to supper; and if you are 
still in love with Conchita when it is 
over, I’ll do my best to give you a good 
recommendation and persuade our host 
to accept you instead of me to sue for 
the hand of his lovely ward.” 

Wayne was as good as his word. Af- 
ter the bounteous if primitive meal, dur- 
ing which he and Rand spoke seldom, 
and Dirk and Conchita sat and stared 
at each other in fascinated silence, the 
girl vanished once more, and the men 
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sat down with their pipes beside the 
lighted fire, in the mellow glow of the 
taper candles. Rand resumed his dis- 
cussion as if there had been no inter- 
ruption of it. 

“Her small fortune, of course, goes 
with her. Conchita will be in every way 
an admirable wife. She is sweet-tempered 
and docile, she is an excellent house- 
keeper, and you have seen for yourself 
that she is not ill-favored. I feel, there- 
fore, that I am requesting no sacrifice of 
you—I am informed that you are not 
engaged elsewhere—when I ask you to 
take my ward as your bride.” 

“On the contrary, sir,” replied 
Wayne, choosing his words carefully, “I 
am highly honored. Were I myself 
heart-free I can imagine no greater priv- 
ilege than that you propose. Unfortu- 
nately, although it is true I am not 
formally affianced, there is a young lady 
in San Francisco to whose hand I aspire, 
and who I have reason to hope is not 
indifferent to me. Besides—what about 
Senorita Estaban’s own choice? Surely 
you would not have her marry against 
her will?” 

“The girl has had no opportunity to 
have a will in the matter,” snapped 
Rand. “You are the first white men 
she has ever seen except myself and a few 
rough trappers. I have brought her up 
to be obedient ; she will marry whomever 
I pick out for her.” 

“In that case, I have a counter-offer 
to make. You say you are acquainted 
with Mr. Stafford here. I can vouch 
for the excellence of his breeding and his 
family connections; his character—you 
won’t mind my being direct, Dirk—is 
one of the finest I have ever known; his 
financial prospects are most satisfactory. 
In fact, on his return to San Francisco 
he will probably take a position of trust 
in my late father’s business.” Dirk 
started but said nothing. “Moreover,” 
Wayne continued, “he has conceived an 
immediate and deep affection for your 
ward, and I venture to guess that it is 
not unreciprocated. As I said, my af- 
fections are already engaged. Why 
should not Mr. Stafford be your choice 
instead of me?” 

For the first time Rand gazed ap- 
praisingly at Dirk. 

“Mr. Stafford,” he said abruptly, 
“T will go so far as to say your appear- 
ance indicates the truth of everything 
Mr. Black has said. But I am afraid 
there is an insuperable obstacle.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Your accent betrays you, sir. Are 
you not a southerner?” 


“IT am a Virginian.”’ answered Dirk, 
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a trifle haughtily, “a veteran of Lee’s 
army.” 

“So I suspected. Well, sir, I have 
been in retirement at Solitude for a long 
time, but I have not forgotten that | am 
an American. I shall not give my ward 
into the keeping of an enemy of my 
country.” 

Dirk sprang to his feet with an angry 
cry; but Wayne pressed the younger 
man back into his seat. 

“Easy, boy,” he said soothingly. “Re- 
member Mr. Rand is our host—if our 
involuntary one—and much older than 
either of us. Go on out and take a walk 
under the trees with your pipe, and leave 
me here to talk things over. 

Sulkily Dirk obeyed. His sulkiness 
had left him when a few steps from the 
door a slim, soft-footed figure silently 
joined him. It was full moon, and a 
warm night for the country and the 
season. For an hour the two foolish 
young things walked together, talking all 
the pretty stupidities and extravagances 
of young lovers since the world began. 
E-ch was too absorbed in the other to 
notice U-na-to-la stalking silently behind 
them all the way. 

Meanwhile, in the great rough hall 
where fire and candle cast soft lights and 
shadows on the untrimmed log walls, 
Wayne Black labored strenuously with 
the obdurate Rand. Argument, per- 
suasion, expostulation were alike useless. 
Rand, with the obstinacy of a man cen- 
tered on one idea, refused even to consi- 
der Dirk, or to give up his demand on 
Wayne. 

“But you can’t marry us here, sir, 
even if we both consented,” cried the 
young man desperately at last. “Where 
is your clergyman, or your license from 
the state?” 

“As far as that goes,” smiled Rand 
grimly, “my messengers can—borrow 
the chaplain from Fort Seward when- 
ever necessary; and a marriage validated 
by the church will be confirmed by the 
state when you return to civilization. 
No, I have said my final word; I shall 
not accept Mr. Stafford as your substi- 
tute, and I shall not agree to your re- 
fusal.” 

“And if I persist?” 

“We shall discuss that, sir, when 
U-na-to-la brings the chaplain, tomor- 
row.” He rose. “I hear Mr. Stafford 
returning. It is growing late—I shall 
show you to your bedroom.” 

Mr. Stafford was indeed returning, 
his head swimming from the kiss that 
had sealed Conchita's confession of love. 
But as the two young men lay in bed, 
debating in whispers the extraordinary 
situation in which they found them- 
selves, they could arrive at no practic- 
able solution. 

“We could try to get away tonight, 
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and make our way back to the city,” 
suggested Wayne at last. 

“No, I won't leave Conchita, and 
that’s final.”” Dirk’s tone was firm. 

“Then let me try to go alone—if | 
were gone and he couldn’t find me, he'd 
have to accept you or find someone else.” 

Dirk groaned at the thought of the 
latter possibility. For an hour or more 
they revolved futile plans, and then at 
last the younger man fell asleep. As soon 
as he was breathing quietly, Wayne 
made up his mind. Silently slipping from 
bed, he dressed in the dark, and, shoes 
in hand, crept down the ladder which 
served for stairs into the big front room. 

The room was in darkness, the last 
embers of the fire still glowing in the 
dark. Like a cat Wayne tiptoed to the 
door. His hand was on the bolt, when 
a voice—Rand’s voice—jerked him into 
sudden attention. 

“The door is well bolted,” said his 
host blandly. “Sit down and have your 
smoke here, if you can’t sleep. Or if 
you'd like to take a walk, I’d just as 
soon go with you. I’m always well armed 
so you -needn’t be afraid of prowling 
animals. Besides, we'll take your dog.” 

“Thank you,” stammered Wayne. “I 
—TI guess after all I’ll make another 
trial at sleeping.” 

“IT would,” recommended Rand ami- 
ably. “And I think you'll be more com- 
fortable if you leave your rifle behind 
you. You are perfectly safe from attack 
upstairs—I sleep very little myself.” 

The old man’s chuckle followed 
Wayne's discomfited return up the lad- 
der. Giving the problem up for the 
night, he climbed into bed again. When 
he opened his eyes it was full dawn: 
Dirk was still asleep beside him. 


ONCHITA, blushing, and speaking 

only in  monosyllables, presided 
over old Mary’s excellent pancakes and 
coffee. Rand, as unconcerned as if the 
young men were two casual guests, 
played the perfect host, showing them 
all over the little estate round about 
Solitude—a small ranch of remarkable 
cultivation considering it had been re- 
claimed from virgin forest. Not for 
one minute did he leave them alone 
together, nor did he give the slightest 
opportunity for Dirk to see Conchita. 
Toward noon there was a call from the 
trail, and U-na-to-la arrived with a 
plump little man in tow. 

“Where is the person who is dying?” 
gasped this person as soon as he caught 
sight of them. 

“T tell him somebody die, he hurry,” 
explained U-na-to-la briefly. 

“This is the chaplain from the fort?” 
Rand shook hands amiably with the 
amazed little clergyman, who had evi- 
dently never heard the rumors about 
this wilderness home of a white man, not 
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half a day’s journey from Fort Seward. 
“It’s a wedding ceremony we want you 
to perform, parson, not a funeral. Con- 
chita!” 

At his call Conchita appeared, pale 
and trembling and very lovely. In obed- 
ience to her guardian’s command the 
poor child had arrayed herself in the 
old time finery her mother had once 
worn, preserved for all these years in 
the cedar chest that held all her treas- 
ures. In yellowed satin and tiny high- 
heeled slippers almost beyond her man- 
agement, with her black hair done high 
under an old Spanish comb, and a fine 
lace veil of Spanish make falling over 
her slender shoulders, even Wayne 
gasped at her beauty; and Dirk stepped 
back a pace and caught his breath, over- 
powered by the sight of this girl he 
loved, who was to be sacrificed to his 
unwilling friend. 

“My ward, Conchita Estoban, who 
is to be married to Mr. Wayne Black,” 
introduced Rand. 

“No, I won't allow it!’ burst out 
Wayne. “Miss Estoban is being per- 
suaded against her will, chaplain; she 
does not want to marry me—she is in 
love with my friend here!” 

The little chaplain glanced in bewil- 
derment from one to the other of this 
strange wedding party. Dirk, his face 
white and set, had placed himself deter- 
minedly at Conchita’s side. 

“Ts this true?” asked the chaplain. 

Conchita’s little chin went up. 

“It is true,” she said proudly. “Mr. 
Black is very nice, but I love Dirk.” 
She held out her hand and it met Dirk's 
and held fast there. 

“Then,” said the chaplain decidedly, 
“I absolutely refuse to perform any such 
ceremony.” 

“You will want witnesses, I suppose,” 
went on Rand imperturbably, as_ if 
nothing had occured. He nodded to 
U-na-to-la and the Indian, going to the 
door—they had all gathered in the big 
living room of Solitude—gave a shrill 
whistle. Instantly half a dozen figures 
entered silently—Indians all of them, 
calm and grave of countenance, and 
each with a highly efficient looking rifle 
over his shoulder. 

“Now, my dear,” continued Rand, 
quite at his ease, “if you'll just stand 
by Mr. Black, in front of the parson—” 

“T tell you, I refuse to perform the 
ceremony!” shouted the exasperated and 
puzzled chaplain. None of the others 
had moved an inch. 

“And I refuse definitely to become 
Miss Estoban’s husband’”’ added Wayne 
firmly. 

Rand lifted his hand and instantly 
every rifle in the room was pointed to- 
ward the little group. 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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Hoback, Robinson and Rezner 


the party enthusiastically greeted this 
view of them, as they were known to be 
on the headwaters of the Columbia. 
Crossing the pass, the overlanders came 
to the sources of the Green river, the 
main branch of the Colorado of the 
west, in the valley of which they re- 
mained until September 24th, hunting 
buffalo and recuperating their horses. 
Having rested and obtained a good sup- 
ply of meat, they again set out west- 
ward on September 24th, crossed the 
Divide, now known as the rim or Fall 
river basin, between the Green and 
Snake rivers and for two days followed 
down Hoback’s river to its junction 
with the South Fork of the Snake. 


The valley of Hoback’s river had, 
during the previous year, been the theatre 
of the succesful beaver trapping opera- 
tions of John Hoback while he was at 
Henry’s fort, as has already been noted, 
and the river had then come to be called 
by his name. While proceeding down its 
valley, one of the party’s pack horses 
had a fall down hill, rolling some two 
hundred feet into the river, but without 
receiving any injury. Whether or not 
this incident may have been the ;origin 
of the name “Fall” river, by which this 
stream is currently known, is problem- 
atical. 


HE EXPEDITION arrived at the 
South Fork of the Snake river on 
September 26, 1811 and hopefully en- 
camped but a few miles from the Three 
Tetons, its members expecting that they 
might now, having reached. the head- 


waters of the Columbia, no longer be 
obliged to travel on land. Mr. Hunt 
promptly dispatched an exploring party 
down the river. It returned after sev- 
eral day’s absence with the report that 
the river was rocky, crooked and turbu- 
lent and that it was useless to follow its 
course either by water or by land. This 
reconnaissance determined Mr. Hunt to 
seek for some more navigable stream. 
Therefore, upon the advice of Hoback, 
Robinson and Rezner the party set out 
for Henry’s fort after awaiting the sub- 
sidence of a storm which whitened all 
the adjacent heights with snow. It 
crossed the south fork of the Snake 
river and the Teton Pass and arrived at 
Henry’s deserted post on the North or 
Henry Fork of the Snake in the evening 
of October 8, 1811; a cold and wintry 
day. The travellers were glad to take 
possession of the log buildings which 
formed the post and which stood on the 
bank of the stream, here more than a 
hundred yards wide, on which they 
hoped to embark. 
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AS SOON as possible the party be- 

gan the construction of canoes or 
dugouts from suitable timber found in 
the vicinity. As they would be obliged 
on embarking to leave their horses, Mr. 


Hunt decided to make this a trading 
post, to be called Fort Henry, so that 
trappers and hunters to be sent out 
through the country might use it as a 
rendezvous and where parties might 
repair that were on their way through 
the mountains to and from Astoria, the 
establishment at the mouth of the Col- 
umbia river, but this plan was not con- 
summated. Having reached the Col- 
umbia waters, Mr. Hunt also decided 
here to detach a beaver party, which 
was to bring in the fur that they should 
collect, either to this post or to Astoria. 
Three members of this party were our 
friends Hoback, Robinson and Rezner, 
who had been in this region the previous 
year with Major Henry. Another 
hunter named Cass was detailed to ac- 
company ther. The veteran Robinson 
was put in charge of the party, which 
according to agreement was outfitted 
with horses, traps, ammunition and all 
neccessary equipment. As they were 
about to set out, Mr. Joseph Miller, 
one of Mr. Hunt’s partners, a man of 
education and refinemegt, who had 
joined at St. Louis, announced his in- 
tention of giving up his share in the 
company and accompanying the trap- 
pers. Alr were astonished at his deci- 
sion and Mr. Hunt tried unsuccess- 
fully to dissuade him from it. Mr. Mil- 
ler replied that argument was futile and 
that his mind was made up to accom- 


pany the trappers. Two Snake Indians. 


were to guide the trappers to an encamp- 
ment of their tribe where information 
was to be furnished as to the best trap- 
ping grounds. The two Snakes were then 
to return to Fort Henry and take charge 
of the seventy-seven horses which the 
Overlanders were to leave there on tak- 
ing the river. These arrangements hav- 
ing been made, the trapping party of five 
set out with the two Snakes on October 
10, 1811. 

Afte: wutfitting and dispatching the 
trappers, the Overlanders bent their 
energies to completing the fifteen canoes. 
This work was accomplished by the 
18th of October and on the next day 
they embarked in them with their ef- 
fects, abandoning their seventy-two 
horses much to their subsequent regret 
and here shall we cease following their 
fortunes in detail. Suffice it to say that 
they navigated the Snake river for some 
200 miles, with numerous vicissitudes 


and one casualty, as far as what they 
called the “Caldron Linn,” now known 
as the Shoshone Falls, Idaho, where 
they arrived on the 28th of October. 
Here they cached most of their goods 
and equipment, finally divided into four 
small bands and after suffering many 
hardships, arrived at Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, in the following 
winter and early spring of 1812. 


We shall now pass on to the next 
summer: that of 1812: and our scene 
will change to the Snake river below 
the Shoshone Falls or Caldron Linn. 
Robert Stuart’s party of six, en route 
from Astoria to St. Louis, following up 
the south bank of the Snake in what is 
now known as Owhyee County, Idaho, 
on August 13, 1812, fell in with a Snake 
Indian who was recognized by some of 
the party as one of the two guides of 
the detachment of trappers sent out 
from Fort Henry by Mr. Hunt on 
October 10, 1811, of which our friends 
Hoback, Robinson and Rezner were 
members. The Indian told Mr. Stuart 
that they had trapped for some time 
among the upper streams, but had fallen 
into the hands of a party of Crow ma- 
rauders who had robbed them of their 
horses, weapons and practically every- 
thing they had. On August 20th, Mr. 
Stuart’s party was travelling over the 
prairie parallel to the Snake river. On 
account of the heat and sultriness of the 
weather some of the party, being thirsty, 
scrambled down the bank of the river 
for a drink of water. The bank was 
overhung with willows, among which 
much to their surprise, they observed a 
man fishing. This man promptly saw 
them and uttered a joyful shout. He 
proved to be John Hoback, one of their 
lost comrades. Greetings had hardly 
been exchanged when three other men 
emerged from the willows. They were 
Edward Robinson, the veteran of the 
Bloody Ground, Jacob Rezner and 
Joseph Miller, the other surviving mem- 
bers of the Fort Henry trapping party. 
The haggard appearance and naked 
condition of these men indicated the 
hardships and sufferings they had en- 
dured. 

It appears that after leaving Fort 
Henry they made their way some two 
hundred miles south and trapped prob- 
ably on Bear river, Utah, and doubtless 
reached Great Salt Lake. Having pro- 
cured considerable beaver fur, they made 
it into packs, loaded their horses and por- 
ceeded two hundred miles to the east. 
Here they came upon sixty lodges of 
Arapahoes. These notorious robbers fell 
upon the trappers, took their fur, most 
of their clothing and several of their 
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horses. The trappers, thankful to escape 
with their lives and without being en- 
tirely stripped, travelled about fifty 
miles from where they were despoiled 
and halted for the winter. Early in the 
spring of 1812 they resumed their 
travels, but unfortunately were over- 
taken by the same Arapahoes, who stole 
all but two of their horses. Still retain- 
ing their rifles and ammunition they 
proceeded with the two remaining horses 
but as they were in a desert country 
devoid of game they suffered greatly 
from hunger. Their only chance was to 
follow the rivers and subsist by fishing, 
but when occasionally no fish could be 
caught their sufferings were dreadful. 
One of their two remaining horses was 
stolen among the mountains by the Snake 
Indians and the other was taken off by 
Cass, one of the party, who either de- 
serted or was lost. Rumors were after- 
wards circulated concerning his fate, 
which if reliable, indicated to what a 
desperate state of starvation his com- 
rades had been reduced. 

Now being entirely without horses 
our three friends and Mr. Miller trav- 
elled afoot for several hundred miles, 
enduring hunger, thirst and fatigue and 
ultimately made their way back to the 
Snake river. When they were found by 
Mr. Stuart’s party they were on the 
verge of starvation and were fishing 
for a precarious meal. Had not some 
of his party gone to the stream for a 
drink these famished wanderers might 
have soon perished in the wilderness. 
Their joy at thus meeting their old 
comrades was exuberant and they were 
most heartily welcomed by them. The 
united party immediately made camp 
and their slender stores were ransacked 
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to provide a feast suitable to the occas- 
sion. 

The next morning they all set out 
together, our three friends and Mr. 
Miller being resolved to give up the life 
of a trapper and to accompany Mr. 
Stuart to St. Louis. The party kept 
along the course of the Snake river for 
several days, taking short cuts across 
hills and promontories where there were 
bends in the stream. They purchased a 
good supply of salmon from some Sho- 
shonie fishermen at Salmon Falls on 
August 25th and continuing their jour- 
ney they arrived at Caldron Linn 
(Shoshonie Falls) on August 29, 1812. 
The caches made by Mr. Hunt in the 
preceding. autumn were immediately 
visited and six were found to have been 
opened and plundered of most of their 
contents, but three were discovered to be 
still intact. These contained some dry 
goods, ammunition and a number of 
beaver traps. Then the indomitable 
spirit of the western trapper asserted 
itself. As soon as our trio of Hoback, 
Robinson and Rezner observed that they 
could once more be outfitted for a trap- 
ping campaign they forgot all that they 
had suffered and determined to take 
another chance with the _ wilderness 
rather than return home destitute. Mr. 
Stuart, therefore, as far as the caches 
afforded, supplied them with requisite 
equipment for a two years hunt, but 
as their outfitting was incomplete they 
decided to remain in this vicinity until 
Mr. John Reed, Mr. Hunt’s clerk, who 
was to set out for the caches about 
twenty days after Mr. Stuart parted 
from him at the Walla Walla river, 
should arrive. Mr. Stuart wrote a letter 
to Mr. Reed reporting his safe journey 











Such men as Hoback blazed the trail for the wagon trains of '49 
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thus far and the condition in which he 
found the caches and left it with Rob- 
inson to be delivered. 

These matters having been arranged, 
Mr. Stuart’s party of seven bade adieu 
on the 5th of September, 1812, to our 
hardy and adventurous trio, wishing 
them the greatest success in their lonely 
and perilous undertaking. Here it may 
be pertinent to note that Mr. Stuart's 
party, including Mr. Miller, arrived 
safely at St. Louis, via the Platte and 
Missouri rivers, on April 30, 1813, hav- 
ing been ten months in performing the 
journey from Astoria. 

Mr. Reed arrived at the caches at 
the Caldron Linn at about the appointed 
time and there he met Robinson, who 
with Hoback and Rezner, had remained 
when Mr. Stuart’s party had gone east. 
They had been trapping further up the 
river, but Robinson had come down in 
a canoe to await Mr. Reed’s arrival 
and to obtain horses and equipment 
from him. These having been supplied, 
Mr. Reed collected the remaining goods 
from the caches and set out om his return 
journey, leaving our courageous trio to 
be again swallowed up by the wilder- 
ness. 

And now another period elapses of 
approximately nine months. On July 5, 
1813, the amiable Hibernian, Mr. John 
Reed, left Astoria with a party of five 
trappers: Le Clerc, Landry, Turcot, 
La Chapelle and Delaunay besides Pierre 
Dorion, who was accompanied by his 
squaw, a Sioux woman, and his two 
children. The destination of the party 
was the Snake river country, where they 
were to trap beaver, collect horses for 
the overland expedition of the following 
spring and search for Hoback, Robin- 
son and Rezner. Mr. Reed reached the 
Snake river about the middle of August 
and soon afterwards located on what is 
now the Boise river, Idaho; for long 
known to the fur traders as Reed’s 


_river. Beaver were plenty and a house 


was built in which to pass the winter. 
After the house was finished, its occu- 
pants spent their time in beaver trap- 
ping. In the course of the autumn, Lan- 
dry had a fall from his horse; suffering 
injuries which were ultimately fatal and 
Delaunay, while trapping, was killed by 
Indians. However the aggregate strength 
of the party was not reduced by these 
casualties, for late in September it was 
joined by our long lost triumvirate, Ho- 
back, Robinson and Rezner, who here 
come to light for the last time. They 
were now very poor, as about two weeks 
before joining Mr. Reed they had again 
been robbed by the Indians of all their 
possessions. Mr. Reed furnished them 
with clothing and traps and they went 
to hunt with Dorion. 


(Concluded on Page 201) 
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LEVER mystery and Shavian 
( satire met with the expected re- 
sponse when The Players’ Guild 
opened its last production of the season 


with James M. Barrie’s “Shall We Join 


the Ladies?” and George Bernard 
Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion,” 
May 2Ist. 


The gasp of bewilderment as the cur- 
tain closed on the Barrie play would 
have delighted James M. himself for, 
working from a conventional dinner 
party scene, the cast built up a pulsat- 
ing wave of mystery that billowed back 
and forth, promising to engulf now one 
character, now another, until suddenly 
it fell with one glorious curtain gesture. 
It fell—and that was all. There wasn’t 
any more. 

The settings of “Androcles and the 
Lion,” are entrancingly colorful. In 
themselves a satire to color, they hold 
the production back from the brink of 
farce and do much to harmonize the 
sudden contrasts of characterization. 
One wonders why other producers are 
not so successful as Reginald Travers 
in obtaining splendid physique for 
drama. 
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Concerning 
Things Artistic 
ALINE KISTLER 


Shaw and Barrie replace O'Neii 
in the attention of the San Fran- 
cisco art theater public this month. 





WIFTLY treading on the insteps of 

Eugene O’Neill’s other plays “The 
Hairy Ape,” at the Players’ Guild The- 
atre and “Desire Under the Elms” at 
the Wilkes, came that greatest play— 
“The Great God Brown,” splendidly 
produced by Irving Pichel’s players at 
the Berkeley Playhouse. 

If a play were judged by the audi- 
ence it keeps ‘““The Great God Brown” 
would be proclaimed an intellectual play. 
But even a seemingly intelligent audi- 
ence as a whole failed to grasp the sig- 
nificance of this last thing of O’Neill’s. 

It is a play of the future. A decided 
step in the development of drama as an 
art, perhaps even an abstract art. Its 
use of symbols that are not symbols. 
Lines that are thought and speech in 
one—intermingled. Drama that is ele- 
mental yet apparently trivial. Philoso- 
phy that is groping yet daringly definite. 

Where the “Hairy Ape” is rushing 
and tumultuous—where “Desire Under 
the Elms” is cruel and hard—‘‘The 
Great God Brown” is a blended flow of 
forces that mount to crashing froth and 
sweep inexorably along the cold packed 
sand of reality. There is no silt or slime 
in the breakers of emotion—but keen 
cut sand that bites with hard, cold fangs. 

We thank Irving Pichel for bringing 
“The Great God Brown”’ to us. 


* * * 


ITH the graduation of sixteen stu- 

dents from the California School 
of Arts and Crafts, May 2lst, we are 
reminded that this school is the second 
of the four art schools in the United 
States to confer the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The other schools of degree 
giving rank are the Massachusetts Nor- 
mal Art School, the Carnegie School of 
Fine Arts at the Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the Chicago Art Institute. 

* * * 


. H. MEYER, director of the Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts, an- 
nounces an interesting exhibit of stu- 
dents’ work throughout June at the 
school in Oakland. Some of the applied 
design exhibited will be the drawings 
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for the furniture and interior decoration 
of the teachers’ lunch room at the Lin- 
coln School in Oakland. These designs 
are comparable to those executed by the 
students for the Muir School, the li- 
brary of the Emerson School and the 
garden furniture for the Freeman home 
in Berkeley, all of which have attracted 
favorable attention. ' 


* i * 


HE Gump Galleries showings for 

May were delightful, including as 
they did seven of the late Joseph Pen- 
nel’s Jithographs of the Greek series, an 
extensive display of the exquisitely done 
Viennese prints by the master artist, 
Luigi Kasimir, and a_ representative 
showing of Power O’Malley’s Irish 
etchings. O’Malley is working in Car- 
mel these days. It will be interesting to 
see his interpretation of California. 


* * * 


HE Charles Bradford Hudson can- 

vas, recently added to the main ex- 
hibit in the Gump Galleries, is attract- 
ing favorable attention. It is an atmos- 
pheric painting of the Wyoming Grand 
Teton—with Jackson’s Hole in the fore- 
ground. 
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As to “Applesauce,” at the President, 
perhaps it would be best for you to form 
your own conclusions about the young 
Harvard graduate who soft-soaps his 
way through life. At least he gives 
women, old and young alike, a delight- 


ful excuse to be indulgently foolish. 
7 co 


But women adore the impositions of 
attractive young men so why shouldn’t 


you. We did. 











Summer Session 
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Painting under Xavier Martinez. 
Stagecraft and Pageantry under 
Irving Pichel. 


OLLEGE students and gradu- 
ates whose academic studies 
have limited their work in the 
Arts and Crafts are welcomed at 
Summer Session. Work com- 
pleted at the School is accepted by 
the State Board of Education to- 
ward Special Secondary Creden- 
tial in Art. 


Write at once for Summer Catalog 0-6 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


[ff{ Corer Soro. orsCowr 
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ENERAL interest in etchings was 

stimulated the latter part of April 
by the French exhibition sponsored by 
Gump. Monsieur D. Caz, who brought 
the large collection of representative 
French prints to San Francisco, did 
much to popularize the exhibition by his 
informal talks with the visitors to the 
gallery. A Parisian art connoisseur, him- 
self, he came as an artistic emissary 
spreading educational propaganda repre- 
senting French art in general and M. 
Henri Lavallard in_ particular. 
Throughout his tour of the United 
States he has appeared most often in 
schools and colleges where he lectured 
to students and art lovers. 

The collection of French prints in- 
cluded representative examples of the 
work of Bolistriere, Bruneleshi, Charlot, 
Dauphin, Hardy, Henriot, Icart, Lafitte, 
Lambrecht, Nibor, Luigini, Pinet and 
Simion. 


x * * 


F UNUSUAL interest was the first 

exhibit of the San Francisco Society 
of Women Artists which opened April 
24 in the Don Lee show rooms in Van 
Ness Avenue. This group of artists, 
headed by Evelyn Almond Withrow, 
were presented an exceptional group of 
paintings, prints and sculpture. 

Outstanding in the exhibit were the 
portraits by Evelyn Withrow and Con- 
stance Mackey, which conform to tra- 
dition and yet express a decidedly mod- 
ern spirit. On the other hand, Dorr 
Bothwell and Macleod Batten have 
used unconventional idioms in equally 
arresting though widely differing con- 
ceptions. Other prominent exhibitors, 
representing various art trends, were 
Alice Chittenden, Bertha Stringer Lee, 
Helen K. Forbes, Florence Austin Swift, 
Marian Simpson, Celia Seymour, Ethel 
Abeel, Calthea Vivian, E. Silvert Wein- 
berg and Elizabeth Norton. 

Ruth Cravath’s sandstone studies were 
appealing, dividing interest with the 
statues by Enid Foster, Adaline Kent 
and Rosalie Maus. 
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“Kempy,” at the Alcazar, proves as 
sparkling and intriguing as its name. 
When architect turns plumber to mend 
a broken pipe inevitably there is a land- 
slide of trouble. But Henry Duffy is 
used to handling landslides. 

= * * 

After seeing strident burlesques of 
New York’s sensation of 1923, San 
Francisco will at last have a chance to 
form its own opinion of Somerset 
Maugham’s play “Rain,” when it opens 
at the Columbia, June 7. 
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To the Man on the Trail 


good to face seventy-four degrees below 
zero with naked ears and hands. 

Malamute Kid saw him to the main 
trail, and there, gripping his hand, gave 
him advice. 

“You'll find a hundred pounds of 
salmon eggs on the sled,” he said. “The 
dogs will go as far on that as with one- 
hundred and fifty of fish, and you can’t 
get dog-food at Pelly, as you probably 
expected.” The stranger started and his 
eyes flashed, but he did not interrupt. 
“You can’t get an ounce of food for 
dog or man till you reach Five Fingers, 
and that’s a stiff two hundred miles. 
Watch out for open water on the Thirty 
Mile River, and be sure to take the big 
cut-off above Le Barge.” 

“How did you know it? Surely the 
news can’t be ahead of me already?” 


“T don’t know it; and what’s more, I 
don’t want to know it. But you never 
owned that team you’re chasing. Sitka 
Charley sold it to them last Spring. But 
he sized you up to me as square once, 
and I believe him. I’ve seen your face; 
I like it. And I’ve seen—why damn 
you, hit the high places for salt water 
and that wife of yours, and—” Here 
the Kid unmittened and jerked out his 
sack. 

“No, I don’t need it,”’ and the tears 
froze on his cheeks as he convulsively 
gripped Malamute’s hand. 

“Then don’t spare the dogs; cut them 
out of the traces as fast as they drop; 
buy them, and think they’re cheap .at 
ten dollars a pound. You can get them 
at Five Fingers, Little Salmon and the 
Hootalinqua.” 

“And watch out for wet feet,” was his 
parting advice. “Keep a-travelling up 
to twenty-five, but if it gets below that, 
build a fire and change your socks.” 

Fifteen minutes had barely elapsed, 
when the jingle of bells announced new 
arrivals. The door opened, and a 
mounted policeman of the Northwest 
Territory entered, followed by two half- 
breed dog drivers. Like Westondale, 
they were heavily armed and showed 
signs of fatigue. The half-breeds had 
been born to the trail and bore it easily; 
but the young policeman was badly ex- 
hausted. Still the dogged obstinacy of 
his race held him to the pace he had 
set, and would hold him till he dropped 
in his tracks. 

“When did Westondale pull out?” 
he asked. “He stopped here, didn’t he?” 
This was supererogatory, for the tracks 
told their own tale too well. - 

Malamute Kid had caught Belden’s 
eve, and he, scenting the wind, replied 
evasively, “A right pert while back.” 


(Continued from Page 164) 


“Come, my man; speak up,” he ad- 
monished. 

“Yeh seem to want him right smart. 
Hez he been gittin’ cantankerous down 
Dawson way?” 

Held up Harry McFarland’s for 
forty thousand; exchanged it at the A. 
C. store for a check on Seattle; and 
who’s to stop the chasing of it if we 
don’t overtake him? When did he pull 
out ?” 

Every eye suppressed its excitement, 
for Malamute Kid had given the cue 
and the young officer encountered 
wooden faces on every hand. 

Striding over to Prince, he put the 
question to him. Though it hurt him, 
gazing into the frank, earnest face of 
his fellow-countryman, he replied in- 
consequently on the state of the trail. 

Then he espied Father Roubeau, who 
could not lie. “A quarter of an hour 
ago,” he answered, “but he had four 
hours’ rest for himself and his dogs.” 

“Fifteen minutes’ start, and he’s 
fresh! My God!” The poor fellow stag- 
gered back, half fainting from exhaus- 
tion and disappointment, murmuring 
something about the run from Dawson 
in ten hours and the dogs being played 
out. 

Malamute Kid forced a mug of punch 
upon him; then he turned for the door, 
ordering the dog drivers to follow. But 
the warmth and promise of rest was 
too tempting and they objected strenu- 
ously. The Kid was conversant with 
their French patios, and followed it 
anxiously. 

They swore that the dogs were done 
up; that Siwash and Babette would 


have to be shot before the first mile - 


was covered; that the rest were almost 
as bad; and that it would be better for 
all hands to rest up. 

“Lend me five dogs,” he asked, turn- 
ing to Malamute Kid. 


But the Kid shook his head. 

“Tll sign a check on Captain Con- 
stantine for five thousand—here’s my 
papers,—I’m authorized to draw at my 
own discretion.” 

Again the silent refusal. 

“Then I'll requisition them in the 
name of the Queen.” 

Smiling incredulously, the Kid 
glanced at his well-stocked arsenal, and 
the Englishman, realizing his impotency, 
turned for the door. But the dog driv- 
ers still objecting, he whirled upon 
them fiercely, calling them women and 
curs. The swart face of the older half- 
breed flushed angrily, as he drew him- 


self up and promised in good round 
terms that he would travel his leader 
off his legs, and would then be delighted 
to plant him in the snow. 

The young officer, and it required 
his whole will, walked steadily to the 
door, exhibiting a freshness he did not 
possess. But they all knew and appreci- 
ated his proud effort; nor could he veil 
the twinges of agony that shot across 
his face. Covered with frost, the dogs 
were curled up in the snow, and it was 
almost impossible to get them on their 
feet. The poor brutes whined under 
the stinging lash, for the dog-drivers 
were angry and cruel; nor till Babette, 
the leader, was cut from the traces, 
could they break out the sled and get 
under way. 

“A dirty scoundrel and a liar!” “By 
Gar! him no good!” “A thief!” “Worse 
than an Indian!” It was evident that 
they were angry—first, at the way they 
had been deceived; and second, at the 
outraged ethics of the Northland, where 
honesty, above all, was a man’s prime 
jewel. “An’ we gave the cuss a hand, 
after knowin’ what he’d did.” ‘All 
eyes were turned accusingly upon Mala- 
mute Kid, who rose from the corner 
where he had been making Babette com- 
fortable, and silently emptied the bowl 
for a final round of punch. 

“Tt’s a cold night, boys,—a bitter cold 
night,” was the irrelevant commence- 
ment of his defense. “You've all trav- 
eled trail, and know what that stands 
for. Don’t jump a dog when he’s down. 
You’ve only heard one side. A whiter 
man than Jack Westondale never ate 
from the same pot nor stretched blanket 
with you or me. Last fall he gave his 
whole clean-up, forty thousand, to Joe 
Castrell, to buy in on Dominion. To- 
day he’d be a millionaire. But while he 
stayed behind at Circle City, taking 
care of his partner with the scurvy, what 
does Castrell do? Goes into McFar- 
land’s jumps the limit, and drops the 
whole stack. Found him dead in the 
snow the next day. And poor Jack lay- 
ing his plans to go out this winter to 
his wife and the boy he’s never seen. 
Well, he’s gone out; and what are you 
going to do about it?” 

The Kid glanced round the circle of 
his judges, noted the softening of their 
faces, then raised his mug aloft. “So a 
health to the man on the trail this night; 
may his grub hold out; may his dogs 
keep their legs; may his matches never 
miss fire. God prosper him; good luck 
go with him; and—” 

“Confusion to the Mounted Police!” 
interpolated Bettles, to the crash of the 
empty cups. 
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Pacific’s Diamond Jubilee 


that had developed on the campus. Tak- 
ing the American eagle and the stars 
and stripes as their emblems of loyalty, 
that group of men formed Rhizomia and 
started the traditions that have motivated 
both pranks and serious actions through- 
out the decades. 

Yes, much of conversation about Pa- 
cific, this Diamond Jubilee time, will 
concern Archania and Rhizomia and 
their clashes and competitions. Repre- 
senting two factions of politics, clinging 
to widely contrasted points of view, Ar- 
chania and Rhizomia—conservative and 
progressive factors in Pacific’s college 
life—play perhaps the greatest part in 
the student history of the institution. 

Until West Hall burned down, they 
had meeting rooms, one in the northern 
‘the other in the southern part of the 
building. At times of political stress 
they became political units, hot-beds of 
discussion — the one Democratic the 
other Republican. 

For a time an attempt was made to 
unite the two societies and in the late 
eigthies a congress was formed with a 
“senate” and “house” composed of equal 
numbers from each society. Debates 
were held on national issues with as 
much earnestness as if Washington, D. 
C., were waiting the decision before tak- 
ing action, Things went smoothly for 
a time—too smoothly. For one night 
the “house” decided to visit the aristo- 
cratic “segate.” The callers were 
greeted with substantial chair cushions. 
A fight ensued. Archania and Rhizomia 
declared the truce void and old rela- 
tionships returned. 

As student interest changed and poli- 
tics gave way to more immediate inter- 
ests the expressions of the rivalry 
changed but the spirit never. The very 
songs of the societies, now dignified into 
fraternities, echo the fervid rivalry. 
Stolen “eats,” deflated tires, interrupted 
parties! Adolescent exuberances were 
these—but they are the things not for- 
gotten. It will be the spicy tales of 
these incidents that will make the past 
breathe and move and live again for re- 
turning alumni and friends. 

The women too will have their tales 
—of Emendia, the first women’s organ- 
ization chartered in the West—of 
Sophelectia that was started for “the pro- 
motion of social standing and the acqui- 
sition of those womanly graces and rare 
refinement of manners which comes from 
a thorough knowledge and practice of 
etiquette and the development of fine 
tastes.” 

And more recent graduates will spin 
yarns of the founding days of Philo- 
musia, Athenaea, and Omega Phi. There 


(Continued from Page 182) 


will be discussion of the process of so- 
phistication through which the students 
are passing—a period that aiready has 
transmuted ancient organizations into 
Greek letter fraternities and sororities. 
In keeping with the flux of years, the 
organizations change. Each is potent, 
each is colorful to those who know them 
well. So, looking through the kaleid- 
oscope of their own student days, the 
alumni will see in the antics and institu- 
tions of modern college life the same 
spirit that they knew in youth. And, 
seeing and knowing it to be good, will 
give material aid to advance the College. 

So the celebration, far from being a 
mere recollection of facts and faces and 
dates, will gather an emotional momen- 
tum that will truly create a Jubilee at 
the new-but-old, modern-but-aged Col- 
lege of the Pacific—the oldest college 
in the West which through its re-birth 
has become the newest. 

With pride will alumni and friends 
listen to the Commencement address by 
General William Nathan MacChesney, 
a Pacific graduate who returns to his 
alma mater after winning recognition 
at home and abroad. With joy they will 
tell each other of the twenty-four Pa- 
cific alumni who are listed in the last 


issue of Who’s Who. 

They will discuss them all and recount 
“T knew him when—”’ stories. Among 
the Who’s Who listing, besides General 
MacChesney, judge, author and writer 
of Chicago, there are: 

Dr. Frank Wilson Blackmar, writer, 
now a Professor at the University of 
California. 

Dr. Robert G. Aitken, Associate Di- 
rector of Lick Observatory since 1923. 

Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, author and 
writer at Bryn Mawr College since 
1915. 

Professor W. J. Miller, geologist, 
now at the Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Marshal Hale, prominent business 
magnate of San Francisco. 

Reuben Hale, merchant prince, re- 
cently re-elected president of the Cali- 
fornia Development Association and 
prominent figure in public enterprises. 

Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, historian, and 
chairman of the graduate department of 
the University of Southern California. 

President Robert John Trevorrow of 
Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hack- 
ettstown, New Jersey. 

The late Judge Henry L. Benson of 
the Supreme Court of Oregon. 

Ex-Congressman J. C. Needham of 
Modesto. 

Jessica Vance Smith, principal of 
Westlake School for girls, Los Angeles. 

Other prominent alumni include 
Judge Charles A. Shurtleff, Judge John 
E. Richards, Judge J. R. Welch, Judge 
P. F. Gosbey, Senator L. L. Dennett, 
Dr. E. P. Dennett, editor of the Cali- 
fornia Christian Advocate and a large 
number of others scattered throughout 
California and the United States. 

These well-known names stand as 
symbols of the accomplishment of Pa- 
cific’s years. They are the product of 
the careful training ever kept in mind 
in the relationship between the college 
and the student. Their recognition is 
Pacific’s recognition and subtly repays 
the untold efforts of seventy-five years of 
striving and toil by men and women who 
have forgotten themselves and are in- 
dividually forgotten in their service for 
an educational ideal. 
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Hoback, Robinson and Rezner 


(Continued from Page 195) 


Mr. Reed and one man generally 
stayed at the house while the others were 
out and Dorion’s wife remained to dress 
the peltry and prepare meals. Late in 
the year, Rezner, Dorion, La Chap- 


elle and Le Clerc went seyeral day’s 
journey from Mr. Reed’s winter quar- 
ters to a part of the country where 
beaver were plentiful. Here they erected 
a hut and began trapping with great 
success. 

Late in the evening of January 10, 
1814, a _ friendly but panic-stricken 
Indian came running into Mr. Reed’s 
house and told him that a band of bad 
Snakes, called the Dog-rib tribe, had 
burned the first house he had built down 
the river and that they were coming 
on whooping and singing the war-song. 
Having given this information, the In- 
dian immediately departed. Dorion’s 
squaw, with admirable loyalty and 
courage, at once took her two children, 
mounted a horse and set out for her 
husband’s trapping cabin, but the night 
was dark, the trail bad and she lost 
her way. The next day being cold and 
stormy, she did not travel. On the second 
she again proceeded, but observing a 
large smoke in the direction it was 
necessary for her to take and fearing 
that it might be made by the hostiles 
she took to the bushes and hid herself. 
In the late evening of the third day she 
came within sight of the hut where 
Dorion and the others had been staying 
while carrying on their trapping oper- 
fitions and just as she was approaching 
it she saw a man coming towards her, 
staggering as if ill and she remained 
where she was until he came to her. 
He told her that her husband, La Chap- 
elle and Rezner had been robbed and 
murdered that morning, he being the 
sole survivor of the party. He had 
scarcely enough strength left to give 
the information before he collapsed. 


Realizing that immediate action was 
necessary, the resolute woman did not 


go into the hut, but putting Le Clerc 
on her horse, she turned about immed- 
iately and retraced her steps towards 
Mr. Reed’s house. Le Clerc, however, 
could not bear the jolting caused by the 
horse and he feli once or twice, so they 
all halted for nearly a day. In the night 
the poor fellow died. The squaw gave 
him the best burial the circumstances 
permitted, covering him over with brush- 
wood and snow. Then she placed the 
children on the horse and walked her- 
self, leading the animal by the halter 
and in this way she reached Mr. Reed’s 
house the second day. 

On arriving there a scene of desola- 
tion and horror met her gaze. She dis- 
covered that Mr Reed and all the men, 
including Hoback and the veteran Rob- 
inson, had been murdered and fairly cut 
to pieces by the Snake Indians and that 
she was the sole adult survivor of the 
entire party. How the heroic woman 
escaped from this desperate situation 
to tell the tale and to live in Oregon 
with her descendants until the forties is 
another story, for the relation of which 
present space is lacking 


Thus ended the careers of our Ken- 
tucky triumvirate, Hoback, Robinson 
and Rezner, of whom the first mentioned 
was the cause of this narrative. They 
were real pioneers, who opened the way 
for successors who were no better moun- 
tain men than they, but of whom some 
gained more fame and publicity. Their 
story exemplifies the powerful facination 
which our western country exerted over 
those who had once come within the 
sphere of its subtle influence and one 
can scarcely avoid sympathetic feelings 
for this courageous and persistent trio 
who twice turned back when on their 
way homeward to finally meet a savage 
fate in the wilderness. Of these three 
steadfast friends it may well be said 
in the words of the Psalmist that they 
“were lovely and pleasant in their lives 
and in their death they were not 


divided.” 
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Satisfaction to Women 


HAT gives more satisfaction 
than beautiful garments? 
What is more alluring than the 
distinction of the gown designed 


especially for YOU by an Artist 
who knows? 
There is one answer and one 


artist for your needs 


Madame Beulan 


Phone Humbolt 5956 
3323 Elm Street Oakland, Calif. 

















The Magical Secret 
of 


REJUVENATION 
“Youth-Back” 


its simplicity and marvelous results 
are its greatest values 


Such a wonderful invention, yet 80 
simple, it cannot be patented, and 
directions how to make and adjust 
one’s own face-lifter, with sample, can 


only be offered to the public, for the 
ridiculous price of $3.00 

Takes the place of face-lifting opera- 
tions with pain, expense, danger and 
the great uncertainty of the results; 
“YOUTH-BACK” is easy to adjust 
inexpensive and instantly the lines of 
age, the dreaded double chin and ropy 
neck, instantly disappear. 

It rests and sets the muscles, thus 
preventing further formation of lines. 
Where nature fails, science steps in! 
Your looks will improve far beyond 
your fondest dreams. 


DO NOT DELAY 


Box 202, Room 356 Pacific Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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FIRST AID TO BEAUTY 
AND CHARM 


Nothing so mars an 
otherwise beautiful 
face as the inevit- 
able lines of fatigue 
and suffering caused 
by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT- 
EASE, the Antisep- 
tic, Healing Powder, 
insures foot comfort. 
It is a Toilet Neces- 
sity. Shake it in your 
shoes in the morn- 
ing, shee all day— 
Dance all evening— 
then let your mirror 
tell the story. Trial 
package and a Foot- 
Ease Walking Doll 
sent Free. 


Address Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Sold at Drug and Department Stores. 
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In Flanders with the Princess Pats 


found that the teeth that were designed 
for me were a different proposition from 
those I had been trying to manipulate, 
although it was a long time before I 
could get used to them. For some time 
after I went back to the trenches, I had 
to break the biscuits with a little ham- 
mer I carried, before I could eat them. 

After being equipped with a new set 
of grinders I was transferred to the con- 
valescent hospital, where I remained 
until I was all too soon returned to my 
regiment. 

There was quite a contrast between 
the first hospital I was in and the con- 
valescent hospital The first was 
crowded with those who had been torn 
by shot and shell, gassed and shell- 
shocked, some blind, some who had lost 
one leg and others who had lost both, 
some with one arm and others with 
none, and occasionally one without 
either arms or legs—wrecks that follow 
in the wake of war. Pain, suffering 
and death were ever present. 

But in the convalescent hospital 
were the lads who had battled with the 
grim destroyer and won; who were re- 
newing their vigor, and soon would 
be sound in body and limb. 

They were a lively lot, and made the 
most of every opportunity offered for 
their enjoyment before returning to the 
trenches. 

The duties they were called upon to 
perform were light. They could go 
about the city, and were furnished with 
free passes to the theaters and other 
places of amusement. Their one great 
trouble was the fear of the verdict of 
“up you go and the best o’ luck,” of 
the Examining Board. And who could 
blame them? 

In January I received my verdict and 
up the line I went. I had been hoping 
for a trip for Blighty, but it was the 
trenches for me instead. 

But for nearly four months I had 
slept in a comfortable bed every night 
and been free from cooties. That was 
something to be grateful for. 


ITHIN a few days after I was 
caught and sent to the hospital, 
the Princess Pat troops were relieved 
from duty at the Somme and went into 
rest billets, far back from the battle 
zone, and for a time they were detailed 
to instruct troops arriving for the Third 
Army. This had furnished them a much 
needed change, after months of active 
service in the trenches. 
_During the last week in November 
they were united with the Canadian 
Corps, from which they had been sepa- 


(Continued from Page 176) 


rated since leaving Salisbury Plain, 
nearly a year before. Up to that time 
their companions in arms had been Eng- 
lish Tommies, and they had shared with 
them the vicissitudes of war at St. Eloi, 
Ypres, Armentieres, and the Somme, but 
from that time on Pat’s Pets were des- 
tined to follow the fortunes of their 
Canadian kinsmen. They were joined 
up with the 3rd Canadian Division, and 
formed a part of the 7th Brigade of 
that Division, under the command of 
Brigadier-General A. C. MacDonnell. 

The 7th Brigade consisted of the Prin- 
cess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 
the Royal Canadian Regiment, the 42nd 
Royal Highlanders of Canada, and the 
49th Canadian Battalion. The Princess 
Pats were under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Col. C. H. Buller. 

After being formed the 3rd Division 
moved to Caestre, and were there when 
I returned to my regiment in January, 
just in time to go into the Kemmel Hill 
trenches. 

When I ascertained that nearly all 
the time I had been absent the Pats 
had been relieved from trench duty, and 
having a cushy time, I felt that I had 
been out of luck especially as we were 
ordered to stand to for the trenches the 
next day after I joined them. 

The main features of warfare carried 
on during the time we were in the Kem- 
mel Hill trenches was the bombardment 
on both sides. The enemy, however, was 
inclined to disperse his shells over a 
large area, while the policy of our gun- 
ners was to concentrate their fire on 
points of real importance. 


Considerable patrol work was done on . 


both sides, and there were a number of 
collisions on No Man’s Land. These 
melees were hand to hand encounters in 
the dark; the Boches using bombs and 
revolvers; while we answered back with 
grenades, bayonets and knob-kerries. The 
latter were trench made weapons of war, 
simple, but effective when wielded by 
strong hands. They consisted of a good 
stout stick about two feet in length with 
a heavy top covered with nails and 
bound with wire. Some of the lads spent 
considerable time in fashioning their 
knob-kerries to just the size, shape and 
style they desired. They often spoke of 
them as their Hun Tamers, and they 
certainly were effective in taming many 
a Boche. 

Patrol and raiding parties with their 
faces and hands blackened and armed 
with grenades, knob-kerries and rifles 
with fixed bayonets, were frequently to 


be seen silently going over the top and 
disappearing into the darkness of No 
Man’s Land. Both sides were always 
on the lookout for raiders and patrol 
parties. 

While we were holding down Kem- 
mel Hill trenches, our billets for a time, 
were some old barracks, back of the 
lines, that had been used by the Belgians 
in the early days of the war. One wet, 
cold day when several hundred of us 
were there resting up after our go in the 
trenches, we received hurry-up orders to 
pick up and get out on the double quick, 
and to keep going; and we of course, 
lost no time in obeying orders. Such 
orders were unusual, and we wondered 
what was up. 

It was not long, however, before we 
found out. We had not been clear of 
the buildings five minutes, and were still 
on the run, when a “Jack Johnson” with 
a hair-lifting roar and bang landed on 
the barracks, completely obliterated the 
buildings, and leaving a hole in the 
ground where they had been located 
twenty-five or thirty feet in depth. It 
was a close call for Pat’s Pets. 

We were told afterwards that one of 
our spies had ascertained that the 
Boches had the range of our billets and 
planned to annihilate us with one of 
their big shells; and in some way, he 
had been able to communicate his in- 
formation over to our lines, and thus 
saved Princess Patricia’s Pets. 

We never knew who he was, but we 
did know that he had risked his life to 
save ours, and possibly may have lost 
his own in carrying the undertaking. 

Spies played an important part in the 
game of war, and some of the things 
they did, and the information they some- 
times obtained seems almost unbe- 
lievable. 

After that incident I looked upon 
spies with different eyes than I had be- 
fore. As a rule their work was a volun- 
tary service; a service in which they 
mingled with the enemy, knowing full 
well that if they were detected, certain 
death awaited them. They were brave 
and fearless men and should never be 
classed with traitors. 

A traitor,—one who betrays his coun- 
try to an enemy,—is the most contempti- 
ble of human beings, but a spy is one 
who silently, fearlessly and alone per- 
forms valiant service for his country; 
often securing information through 
which the enemy is defeated instead of 


a victory being won. 


(To be continued ) 
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The New 
Hollywood Plaza Hotel 


An exclusive hostelry, famous for 
its cuisine, where hospitality, comfort 
and courtesy abound, and the desire 
to excel in Service is paramount. 

Beautifully situated and luxuriously 
appointed—one of the truly great 
hotels of the Coast. Like a bit of 
old Spain, with its palm-shaded gar- 
dens and rich furnishings to rest you. 

Strange sights, unique theaters, 
broad boulevards greet you at every 
turn—the famous Hollywood Bowl is 
only a few blocks to the north, and 
the broad Pacific beaches just twenty 
minutes away. The most conveniently 
located of all for the myriad attrac- 
tions, diversions and interests that 
surround Los Angeles. 

Write or wire reservations. You'll 
find the rates $2.50 per day and up. 
Every room with bath and dressing 
room. 
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The home of many famous picture stars and 
directors. A new hostelry which attracts distinctive Hd OL LY WO OD [ A LI FO R N IA 
social folk and tourists because of its quaint interest- ; 


ing “movie atmosphere.” 
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The HOTEL SENATOR 
—facing the glorious vista of California’s Ai é' 
ee f @ eee es 
©Yt is superbly located in the heart of the 
business, shopping and theatre district. 
Dignified luxury and the utmost in service 
appeal to the discriminating traveler. 


Single rooms from $3, double (except suites) | | (CALIFORNIAN HOTEL. 


from $4.50. Delicious food. \ AI: -/) se WINQATE Lae 
Nightly dinner dance $1.50. 7 : = % ao a 
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GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


ND NOW we have a powerful and 

fine novel of a wanderer. And it is 
powerful and fine because its author was, 
and still is at heart, a wanderer. 

This writer had the pleasure of read- 
ing Chamberlain’s MAN ALONE in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Against the day 
it should be published in book form (note 
to young critics: The stuff of a good 
review, like cheese, must ripen. It must 
have age. Write the review, for it is 
often possible, before the serial is pub- 
lished in book form. It’s lots of fun. 
When the book appears, take out the 
file index and look up your three-months- 
old review. It will be terrible stuff to 
read, worse stuff to edit; but it will have 
your natural reaction to the novel, and 
it will be half-way sincere. Edit it as 
to writing, run over the novel to see if 
anything has been added or eliminated— 
and presto! a perfect review) we wrote 
a sketch. A brief sketch. It was written 
just below a Saturday Evening Post illus- 
tration in the issue that carried the final 
chapters of MAN ALONE. And, tho’ we 
believe it gushes a bit—for we did like 
the tale—we can’t believe it’s too awful. 
Here it is; and as a supplement, try to 
find time to read MAN ALONE: 

“It is good to read fearless fiction. Hold 
your bricks. It is possible to write it. 
George Chamberlain has done it in MAN 
ALONE. If he writes not another book 
—he will command respect and admira- 
tion from everyone who reads this story 
from beginning to end.”—Reviewed by 
Donald O’Donald. 


MAN ALONE, by George Agnew Cham- 
berlain. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y. The price of the volume: 
omitted. 


* * * 


THE SKY CITY 


RS. SEDGWICK, author of ACOMA, 

THE SKY CITY, is a lover of the 
new, strange lands of the earth. Hers 
was the burden of lighting the unknown, 
bringing forth, almost with the perfec- 
tion and cleverness of a magician, the 
hidden fruits and metals of the earth. 
This last book is a study in Pueblo In- 
dian history and civilization. It is thor- 
ough. It is complete. It shows, more 
than any book we have recently read, 
the power and patience and whole-hearted 
zest Mrs. Sedgwick uses when she pre- 
pares her works. 

Much of that Pueblo—a colorful and 
interesting land, a mysterious and gay 
and solemn people—much of that Indian 
civilization has been diclosed to us. We 
felt, when first reading the book, that 
it should prove trite and dry. And, as 
usual, were completely wrapt in its fas- 
cination before the first chapter, “Mesa 
Land” had been properly introduced. 

We should like to see this book placed 
in the hands of every high school student 
in the Northwest. It does more to show 
him the progress and development of 
this country than ten thousand carefully 
stale geographies will ever do.—Donald 
O’Donald. 


ACOMA, THE SKY CITY, by MRS. 
William T. Sedgwick. Published by the 
Harvard University Press. The price 
of the volume: $4.00 net. 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from Page 191) 


MARY JOHNSTON 


ONEER LIFE in 1750 is interesting. 

Whether Miss Johnson’s natural ease 
in writing and swift moving from defi- 
nite action to action is responsible for 
this or not, I am unable to say; suffice 
that her latest historical contribution is 
exceptionally interesting. While THE 
GREAT VALLEY, a colorful tale of pio- 
neer life in the south from 1737 on, will 
mark a definite stride for this author, 
and while we were enwrapped with her 
vivid account of the hardships of frontier 
life, we cannot easily forget a former 
book, THE SLAVE SHIP, dealing with 
African slave barter. Something of THE 
SLAVE SHIP has been taken over and 
instigated in the color and movement of 
THE GREAT VALLEY. We are only 
wondering if it has detracted a bit from 
the freshness and power that Miss John- 
ston commands and must, necessarily, 
include in her novels. - 


Perhaps a super-critical concentration, 
on the other hand, is responsible for our 
doubts. If the greatest criticism be 
given, it is only that Mary Johnston, like 
every thorough and capable researcher 
must feel eventually the burden of con- 
tinual production. We suggest, while com- 
plimenting her latest effort, that she rest 
on assured laurels for a time. There is 
a weariness and a carefully concealed 
strain running through THE GREAT 
VALLEY that will not be discovered by 
many, but that to the lovers of Miss 
Johnston’s former immaculate offerings 
will be surely evident.—Donald O’Donald. 


THE GREAT VALLEY, by Mary John- 
ston, published by the Little, Brown 
Co. The price of the volume, $2.00 net. 
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JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


R. CABELL calls his latest book of 

fiction, and his first offering since 
1923, A COMEDY OF REDEMPTION. It 
is a story of the final romance of. Poic- 
tesme, an imagined country dealt with 
in former books by Mr. Cabell. The 
telling of the Fellowship of the Silver 
Stallion and how each member of this 
romantic order met the doom that was 
foretold for him is exquisite, delicate 
and masterly. Mr. Cabell does not deal 
with a little known and little studied 
theme. To the writer—and thusly to the 
reader—comes a fluent and capable 
understanding. 

THE SILVER STALLION has been 
called by Mr. Cabell’s publishers a book 
equalling JURGEN and FIGURES OF 
EARTH. While in our estimation it does 
not equal his JURGEN, it is easily a 
more sophisticated and polished com- 
panion to FIGURES OF EARTH. Ca- 
bell has lost none of his unique charac- 
ter power and adds to rather than equals 
his tremendously fine knack of the 
orderly procession of fictionized time and 
event. 

Jurgen, his famous unfortunate, as well 
as Coth the father of Jurgen are in the 
book. And, not to be excluded, Manuel, 
that tall fellow whom the readers of 
Cabell have learned to love, flitters to 
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and fro, ghostly and immaculate, gentle 
and stern, over the pages of THE SIL- 
VER STALLION. 

Note must be taken here of the fact 
that Cabell does something in THE SIL- 
VER STALLION that has been a needed 
and often repeated desire: he has elim- 
inated a certain musty, technically im- 
maculate resume of events that charac- 
terizes his former literary work and sub- 
stituted an easy, more-or-less natural 
style in the portrayal of subsequences.— 
Reviewed by Donald O’Donald 


THE SILVER STALLION, by James 
Branch Cabell, published by Robert 
M. McBride, New York. $2.50 net. 


ee 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


HRISTOPHER MORLEY begins to 

assume a definite position in the 
world of modern contemporary letters. 
His latest book, THE ROMANY STAIN, 
easily argues his position exact and the 
following of natural consequences. 


Included are many papers hitherto 
published in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, of which Mr. Morley is con- 
tributing editor, and a few—a blessed 
few,—unpublished impressions of travel, 
observations at home and impressions of 
life as he sees it. 

We suggest the book for its freshness, 
its sincerity of attempt and its easily 
readable observations. Mr. Morley, head 
and shoulders above the usual commen- 
teurs, does not forget to amuse while he 
instructs. 

Necessary is the knowledge that THE 
ROMANY STAIN is a book meant to be 
clever. In this attempt Mr. Morley does 
exactly what many others have done be- 
fore him: relieve his yards of thread with 
widely apart and easily noticeable beads. 
We do join his many kind wishers in 
the prayer that his next—and we some- 
how feel there will be a next—will have 
more of Morley and less of an intent to. 
be cleverly sophisticated in its packed 
and always interesting lines.—Reviewed 


by Donald O’Donald. 


THE ROMANY STAIN, by Christopher 
Morley. Illustrated by Walter Jack 
Duncan. Published by Doubleday, Page 
Company. $2.50 net. 


* * * 


MELA WYNNE has again given the 
reading public a tale of thrilling ro- 
mance, of fast moving plot, of intrigue, 
in her ASHES OF DESIRE. There may 
be absurdity of plot, impossible actions 
especially when Flame tells Col. For- 
sythe she is to have a child because she 
has kissed the man to whom she is en- 
gaged. Is it possible for such ignorance 
to exist? At least Flame doesn’t marry 
the old peer her mother has picked for 
her. She disguises herself like a man 
and escapes on an ocean liner. Amazing 
complications follow and soon the hero- 
ine is forced into a deep and moving 
romance far away in exotic lands. 
Do you remember “Ann’s An Idiot?” 
Read ASHES OF DESIRE if it left a good 
taste in your mouth. 


ASHES OF DESIRE, Pamela Wynne. 
Macaulay. $2.00. 
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“My men are all good shots, and will 
obey any command I give them,” he 
said. “Go on with the ceremony, par- 
son. I’ll give the bride away.” 

The chaplain turned purple. 

“Do you realize, sir,” he exclaimed, 
“that I am an officer of the United States 
Army?” 

“A bullet will find you as quickly 
as if you weren't,” replied Rand, un- 
moved. “I say that Conchita and Wayne 
Black are going to be married here and 
now, and no sentimental foolishness is 
going to stand in the way. I will have 
every one of you killed before I permit 
this marriage to be interrupted.” 

“You’re insane, sir!” broke out Dirk, 
hotly. 

“Possibly; but I’m also the only man 
who can order those guns raised or 
lowered. Go ahead, parson.” 

“All right, go ahead.” Suddenly Con- 
chita’s low voice cut the silence. She 
drew her cold hand from Dirk’s re- 
taining clasp and walked quietly to 
Wayne’s side. 

“Do I understand you give your free 
and voluntary consent to my proceeding 
with this ceremony?” asked the puzzled 
chaplain. 

“Yes—go on,” said Conchita. 


A Big Seller 
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For windshield and 
Attached instantly 
A driving necessity that affords 
positive freedom from impaired vision. 
Insurance—Convenience—Comfort 

Take advantage of our 
special introductory trade 
A complete set of 
three “Hulett’s Anti-Frost- 
ers” for $1.00. 


Eliminates dangers of driving in glaring sun or dazzl- 
Mist, rain, snow or fog cannot interfere 


“Hullett’s Anti-Frosters” are sellers among the trade. 
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Solitude 


(Concluded from Page 193) 


“Conchita—my darling!’ exclaimed 
Dirk in anguish. Wayne gazed at her in 
consternation. Things had gone beyond 
his control. The chaplain opened his 
book. 

In a haze of misery Wayne heard the 
wedding service begin. His unhappy 
mind fixed itself on Fanny, lost forever; 
on Dirk, white and stricken in the chair 
into which he had collapsed. 

“Who giveth this woman—’” Half- 
consciously he watched Amos Rand step 
forward. And then came the fatal 
question: 

“Do you, Conchita, take this man, 
Wayne, to be your wedded husband?” 

Conchita, very pale, turned her face 
toward Dirk, and looked at him in 
silence. Her colorless lips parted in 
reply. 

“No! Never!” she said in a strained 
whisper. “I refuse!” 

With a sudden gesture she tore back 
the white satin from her breast. 

“Now shoot me!” she cried wildly. 
“Shoot me and end my sorrow!” 

Uncertainly an Indian raised his rifle. 
Amos Rand shrieked aloud. 

“No—not her!” he cried, shudder- 
ing so violently the words were almost 
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lost. ““Not Conchita! She is all I love 
on earth!” 

Suddenly his hands caught convul- 
sively at his throat; his face turned a 
dreadful, pallid green. Without even a 
sigh he slumped heavily down in a heap 
on the floor. U-na-to-la, his dark face 
working with fear, rushed to lift him 
in his arms. 

The chaplain slipped a hand beneath 
Rand’s coat, and felt his heart. Then he 
shook his head. 

“We are in God’s hands,” he said. 
“The excitement has been too much fo. 
him. It is all over.” 

Dirk drew Conchita gently away from 
the body, where, sobbing, she had thrown 
herself and clung. Wayne, sick and 
trembling from the reaction, swayed 
dizzily into a chair. 

“My dearest! My dearest!” whis- 
pered Dirk, tears streaming from his 
own eyes. Like a child Conchita slipped 
her arms around his neck and wept on 
his shoulder. 

My grandfather Black told me this 
story shortly before he died, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five. How much of 
it is true, I cannot say. But certainly 
old Mrs. Stafford’s given name was 
Conchita. 
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Entertaining— 


Each month it has: 


Lovely Pictures 
Plays to Act 
Doll Cut-outs 


($3.00 a Year) 
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San Francisco 
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horse turned up this morning with a 
note pinned on the saddle blanket. Lon- 
nie had offered to bet, and he had called 
him, his services free and unrewarded for 
the next twenty years against an undi- 
vided one-half interest in the Seven Up 
holdings that he could go out as a silk 
shirt bandit and win the love of the 
first girl he met; whereas, the same 
would show no flicker of interest in the 
honest hard-working cowpuncher. 

Old Jim broke off with one of his 
wholesome, deep-chested guffaws and 
produced a scratchy note which read: 

“Get ready to sign the dotted line 
making me half owner of the Seven Up. 
She’s the heir to the Crowbar. Take 
care of Star Face while I’m on my 
honey-moon you danged old sentiment- 
alist.” 

John Pennington was stunned at the 
thought of his Nig honeymooning with 
any man, no matter how highly recom- 
mended and richly endowed by Jim 
Martin. He wasn’t interested in the 
house on the hill or Jim Martin’s elation 
over losing a bet. He wanted to get back 
and have a talk with a certain young 
man who had chased him off after a 
loose horse while he made love to his 
daughter. 

When Nig awakened an hour or so 


HAPPY CHILDREN 
CHEERFUL HOMES 


Inspirational— 
Instructive— 


Fairy Tales 

Stories of Real Life 
Poems and Rhymes 
History and Biography Puzzles and Riddles 


A sample copy for 35c 
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(Concluded from Page 175) 


after the posse headed by her father 
started south, she found a mysterious 
letter that had been slid under the screen 
onto the windowsill in her room. As 
she had read she experienced varied emo- 
tions. The signature, Lon Sutherland, 
didn’t mean anything to her, but the 
first words, “I’ve sent Star Face to make 
a trail for them to follow, while I wait 
for you at the mail box, etc.,’’ meant 
everything. The letter explained about 
the bet with old Jim Martin, begged her 
forgiveness for the trick, which he de- 
clared he had no thought of playing on 
her of all people, but couldn’t be sorry 
it had turned out that way. For he had 
loved her every day, every hour and 
every minute since that time six years 
ago when he had happened along at the 
right moment to pick cactus needles from 
the leg of a 12-year-old child, trying to 
manage a contrary, malicious donkey. 
That little brown-curled girl had offered 
him a kiss for services rendered, but 
feeling the weighty responsibility of his 
eighteen years, he had declined the rose 
petal lips and left a kiss on top of the 
curls, with his promise to come again 
some day and collect the outstanding 


debt. 
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The best way to provide an in- 
come to insure you and your 
family against the future is to 
save regularly and invest your 
money in safe bonds. 

Straus Bonds provide the ideal 
investment for income builders. 
Investigate these safe securities. 


Write for Circular 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
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79 Post St., San Francisco 
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(C) 1925, by S. W. Straus & Co. 
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Nig softened at that paragraph; was 
almost certain that she would do as he 
asked and meet him. Then, reading fur- 
ther, she thought he was rather high- 
handed in the assumption that she loved 
him merely because she had lied to her 
father to protect him from jail. 

The morning dragged interminably, 


_but Nig was firm in her last decision, to 


wait at least until time for the mail, 
which would give her an excuse for being 
there, in case at the last minute she de- 
cided he was not sufficiently humble. 
The letter had ended with: 

“Tf last night meant what I’m hoping 
it did, meet me at the enchanted spot— 
I’ll be waiting. Wear the yellow gown.” 

A thoroughbred and a mongrel eyed 
each other. The sun was making its last 
stand in sad, beautiful poignancy, against 
the invading hordes of darkness, 

“Did she send yuh to tell me she’s 
comin’, old boy?” Lon Sutherland ad- 
dressed the panting, eager Rambow 
with caressing comradeship. 

Just then a figure in buttercup frills, 
brown curls tiptoeing joyously to the 
twilight winds, came round the bend in 
the road. Lon stood up and waited for 
her little feet to touch the enchanted 
spot, where he had kept watch from 
sunup to sundown. 
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“Prize Contests 


Class I. 


For the best ballad published in the 
Scroll during 


April, May and June............ $ 5.00 

July, August and Sept......... 5.00 

Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 

April—December .................... 25.00 
Class Il. 


For the best narrative poem pub- 
lished during 


April, May and June............ $ 5.00 

July, August and Sept......... 5.00 

Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 

April—December .................... 25.00 
Class Ill. 

For the best lyric published during 
April, May and June............ $ 5.00 
July, August and Sept......... 5.00 
Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 
April—December ...................- 25.00 


The contest is open only to sub- 
scribers of The Poet's Scroli. A sub- 
scription may accompany a manuscript 
sent for the contest. Price $3. 

To win a quarterly prize in either 
class automatically bars the winner 
from competing further in that particu- 
lar class. However, nothing in this 
paragraph affects either of the $25 
prizes. 


The Poets’ Scroll, Talala, Okla., U.S.A. 
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to°New Shores 


If you are weary of average, 
tired of drifting. If you want 
to sail new waters, glimpse new 
shores 


TAKE PASSAGE ON A 
NEW SHIP 


Unafraid of new ports new 
ideas. 


DON’T COME IN IF YOU 
ARE AFRAID OF THE 
WAVES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
REVIEW 


$1.50 per year 
MILL VALLEY 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine Consolidated, published monthly at San 
Francisco, Calif., for April 1, 1926. 


State Of California, 


County of San Francisco—ss 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Mabel Boggess-Moffitt, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Overland Monthly and Out 
West Magazine Consolidated, and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), ete.,.of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness.managers are: 

Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor, B. Virginia Lee, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Managing editor, none. 

Business manager, Mabel Boggess- Moffitt, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given). 

Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 

James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal 

Mabel Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal 

T. C. Morehouse, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gotu H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 

al. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state). None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of ' 


each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (this infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 
only). 


MABEL BOGGESS-MOFFITT. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


6th day of April, 1926. 
(Seal) EDITH W. BURNHAM, 


Notary Public in and for the city and county 
of San Francisco. My commission expires 
February 25, 1930. 
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THE 
OVERLAND 
MONTHLY 


announces 


for the July nineteen- 
twenty-six issue 
the following 


contributors 


Gertrude cAtherton 
Jack London 
Sinclair Lewis 

George Sterling 

W. Adolphe Roberts 

Donald O’Donald 


The purchase price of 


THE 
OVERLAND 
MONTHLY 


will remain 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
U. S. COINAGE 
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Alexandria Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this t hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 


enjoyable 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 


$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath 3.50 to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath 


6.00 to 8.00 

Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 
The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


(wna) 


HAROLD E. LATHROP 
betes Manager 
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Something new in criticism 
of 
Short Stories and Poetry 


Write for information 


Care Overland Monthly 
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The Little Place Around the Corner 
TE iede c cates ns roman \ LL Pe 7777 
ant tucked away behind a huge iron 

fence. Its gay little windows peep into K 


a tiny courtyard, bright with flowers ’ a 
and potted shrubs. 

You would never think they used to a 
kill a man down here every morning 
before breakfast in the days of Mark ~ 


vj 


Twain and Robert Louis Stevenson. — 
Portsmouth Square, where the latter 
loved to linger, and the old Mont- = 
gomery Block are but a stone’s throw 
away. 
_If you are looking for an intimate 
little place just around the corner = 
where you can dawdle over your cup = 
of coffee, you will find it here nestling U 
in the shadow of the Hall.of Justice, ee 
a gay little spot in an otherwise dingy 
but historical alley. 

Bohemia ever ignores the obvious. “< 
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eR cit cin 75c 
Sunday Night......$1.00 
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THE PHILOSOPHERS 


(FORMERLY MERCHANTS INN) 
659 Merchant Street 
Davenport 391 
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72nd 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR 
SACRAMENTO 


September 4th to 11th inclusive 


Every product and resource of California 
wonderfully represented 


Farm Machinery — Automobiles — 
Harness and Running Races 


i) 


High Class Entertainment 


PD) 


Horse Show 





Chas. W. Paine 
Sec’ty-Mgr. 


R. A. Condee 
President 
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Those little late-at-night lunches 
when Baker’s plays refreshing host 


De.icious at any time 


<"BAKER’S COCOA 


is particularly attractive and satisfying just before retiring. 
ade by a purely mechanical process, without the use of 
chemicals, it is pure and healthful. 





Pape, me Contains no added mineral matter 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Canadian Mills at Montreal Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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College of the Pacific 
The Oldest College in California 


Has Become the Newest 


Chartered : 
July 10, 1851 Christian 
relocated but not 
1924 Sectarian 





The College of the ‘Pacific is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee 
June 13-16, 1926 


The College has a fifty acre campus and sixteen new buildings well adapted to college pur- 
poses—-Modern Equipment in all departments--The only stadium in Central California 


College of Liberal Arts conferring Bachelor of Arts degree 
School of Engineering conferring Bachelor of Science degree 
Conservatory of Music conferring Bachelor of Music degree 
School of Art preparing for artistic career or teacher’s certificate 
Little Theatre with complete dramatic course 


Authorized by State Board of Education to recommend for teachers’ 
credentials for all schools of the State. 
Tutty C. KNoies 
President 


For catalogue write the Registrar 


C. E. Corsin, Stockton, California 
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